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INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps no two neighbouring areas in India provide 
so fascinating a picture in contrasts and likenesses as 
the States of Mysore and Kerala which sprawl! along 
the western coast of southern India. 

Kerala clings to the coast all along, from south 
to north, and is isolated from the greater part of the 
Peninsula by the hill ranges of Western Ghats to its 
east. Its history and culture therefore bear a strong 
impress of individuality. 

Being a coastal region, Kerala has been exposed, 
for centuries, to maritime influences. The sea-faring 
nations of the ancient world have had more to do with 
the people of Kerala than with any others in South 
India. Ships from many countries touched its ports 
to buy spices, ivory and sandalwood and even peacocks. 
The earliest among the trading visitors were the 
Phoenicians. The port of Ophir, which the ships 
visited about 1000 B.C., is believed to have been the 
village of Puvar, south of Trivandrum. 

There was an extensive trade between Greece and 
Rome and the ports of western India. The Chinese 
carried on a flourishing trade with Quilon in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The fishing nets intro- 
duced by the ancient Chinese are still used widely in 
several coastal villages of Kerala. Much later came the 
Danes, followed by the Portuguese and the Dutch: 
and, last of all, the English East India Company. The 
Danes are known to have had a factory at Colachel. 


Mysore is chiefly a tableland, being between the — 
western and eastern mountain ranges which converge 
on the lovely Nilgiri hills to the south. This physical 
feature, more than any other, accounts for the varying 
landscape of Mysore and somewhat insular character 
of its people. 3 

In its scenic character, Kerala is far more homo- 
genous than Mysore. It is a rolling mass of verdure 
comprising coconut, coffee and banana plantations, 
rice-fields and thick, tropical forests. Its climate is 
definitely tropical and the temperature ranges between 
21-:1°—32:2° C. (70°—90° F.). Mysore’s western coast 
shares this characteristic of Kerala, and this enhances 
Mysore’s scenic variety. 

Historically and culturally, both Mysore and 
Kerala have been exposed to dynamic influences from 
the neighbouring Tamilnad region (Madras State). This 
influence can be discerned in their traditions of music 
and dance and temple architecture, as well as in 
costumes and customs. 


\ carved sandalwood piece from Mysore 


MYSORE 


Broadly speaking, Mysore State 1s a series of 
uplands with an average height of over 610 m. 
2.000 ft.) above sea level. In summer, it enjoys a 
lancuorous warmth and bracing cool weather in 
winter. Relieving the plains of their prosaic evenness 
tre the hills which rise to moderate heights. ‘The 
ontribution of at least some of these hills to the history 
the land has been very significant. In days gone by, 


people built fortresses on their tops and these became 


scenes of bitter strife which are still remembered through 
many a tale and song. 

Mysore’s mountain ranges and forests in the west 
and south-west still retain their primaeval character. 
Mysore’s teak and ebony, blackwood and cedar are 
famous for their beauty and strength, while bamboo 
and sandalwood feed two of the biggest industries of 
this State. Handsome elephants inhabit these jungles, 
besides the tiger, the leopard and panther, the wild boar, 
bear and spotted deer, to mention only a few animals. 
On the slopes of the Western Ghats are to be found 
extensive plantations of coffee, cardamom and pepper. 
Mysore is the original home of coffee in India. 

Perhaps the most alluring aspect of Mysore’s forests 
is in its waterfalls, reputed to be among the loveliest 
in the world. Besides being idyllic tourist haunts, they 
are also important sources of electricity on which the 
industrial prosperity of the State mainly rests. 

Although the river valley projects of Mysore serve 
a considerable part of its fertile territory, rainfall is 
still the chief source of irrigation. Almost every village 
has a tank of its own, and sometimes two, built in ancient 
days. These tanks collect and store up water during 
the monsoon for the peasants and their fields. 

A vast majority of Mysore’s people are engaged in 
agriculture. Rapidly developing industries, however, 
are creating new opportunities for the people. An 
enlightened administration had been harnessing the 
hydro-electric resources of the State for putting up 
factories even before India became free in 1947. Since 
then the pace of industrialisation has quickened greatly, 
and Mysore now possesses India’s _ first aircraft, 
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machine-tool and telephone factories, besides many 
others. 

Mysore’s great river-system consists chiefly of the 
Kaveri in the south, the Tungabhadra in the north, 
and the two Pennars and Palars in the east. Most of 
these rivers find their outlet in the Bay of Bengal. 

Being mountain-locked and far removed from 
approaches to the sea, the physiography of Mysore has 
encouraged in its people a somewhat insular outlook. 

Politically, too, Mysore State has been less open 
to alien influences. Thus the predominantly Hindu 
population of the region has been able to retain its 
character and cherish its ancient traditions. 

The influence of history on the character of its 
people can be traced to a few outstanding events which, 
though separated from one another by long intervals of 
time, thread themselves together into a meaningful 
sequence. 

Chandragupta Maurya (contemporary of Alexan- 
der the Great) who ruled the kingdom of Magadha in 
the north is believed to have retired to the solitude of 
the Sravana Belgola hills in his old age. His famous 
grandson, Asoka, whose empire included the whole of 
North India and almost the whole of the Deccan, ruled 
over parts of Mysore. 

Sankaracharya, the famous philosopher-saint of 
India (8th century), sojourned in Mysore territory and 
set up a diocese at Sringeri which is a well-known centre 
of religious learning even today. Ramanujacharya, 
another great social reformer and philosopher of the 
llth century, sought refuge in Mysore and stayed here 
for over 12 years. A century later Basava denounced 
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caste and preached the ‘ Oneness of God and the brother- 
hood of Man’. Madhvacharya, who preached the 
duality of God and soul two centuries later, was also 
born in this region. These and many other great 
men have left their impress on the character of the 
people. 

Mysore cradled three great dynasties—the 
Kadambas, the Hoysalas and the kings of Vijayanagar— 
which dominated peninsular India centuries ago. Art 
and architecture reached a high watermark of perfection 
during the rule of the Hoysalas (12th to 14th century), 
and the exquisitely sculptured shrines of Halebid, Belur 
and Somnathpur were reminiscent of the great builders 
of those bygone days. 

The Vijayanagar empire (1335-1564) extended 
over a large part of the Deccan, virtually the whole of 
South India. This powerful kingdom broke up into a 
number of independent principalities after the battle of 
Talikota in 1564. For nearly two centuries, until the 
rise of Hyder Ali to power, there was no single authority 
over the territory. A humble captain in the service 
of the Mysore Raja, Hyder Ali was a man of great daring, 
an able soldier and organiser. He brought the whole 
of Mysore under his control and carried his arms as 
far as Madras which was an English stronghold. His 
son, Tipu, extended Mysore’s influence to Kerala and 
became a terror to every ruling prince in South India. 
He became deeply entangled in the bitter rivalry that 
ensued between the French and the English during the 
Napoleonic period and fought a series of wars with the 
English East India Company. In the last of these 
(1799), Tipu was defeated and killed, and the throne of 
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Mysore, with much of its territory and independence 
gone, was restored to the ancient ruling family. 

A few years after India attained independence, the 
political map of the country was redrawn in 1956, 
when Mysore became one of the democratically-governed 
States of the Indian Union. The Maharaja is now the 
Governor of a bigger Mysore State. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Mysore offers a rich variety of souvenirs to the 
tourist. Home of many industries, Mysore specialises 
in sandalwood and ivory carving and decorative articles 
of rosewood, teak and lacquerware. Fragrant sandal- 
wood gives the wood-carver of Mysore an ideal medium 
for the delicate display of his inherited skill. Cigarette 
cases, combs, paper cutters, table lamps, caskets, fans 
and a variety of miniatures—animals, images of Buddha 
and Hindu gods and goddesses—are among the ex- 
quisitely carved articles from sandalwood and ivory. 

The Chamarajendra Technical Institute in 
Mysore produces excellent metal images. Rosewood 
plaques and trays inlaid with ivory make excellent wall 
decorations, and these, too, are available here. 

Mysore crepes, georgettes and gorgeous gauze- 
like tissue, produced in colours that are soothing, bril- 
liant or gay, have a reputation for their texture and 
loveliness. 

Bidar in north Mysore is famous for a unique 
type of metalware called ‘ Bidri’. It has silver inlay 
on a black metallic base which is an alloy of zinc and 
other non-ferrous metals. The wide range of articles 
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produced in the Bidri style includes trays, flower vases, 
lamp stands, paper knives, ash-trays and the like. 

The perfume-lover may like to try Mysore’s 
agarbathis which are thin sticks coated with perfumed 
paste. When ignited they burn steadily and slowly, 
filling the room with a delicate fragrance. 


TOURIST SEASON 


The season from October to April is the best time 
to experience the varied attractions of Mysore. Tourists 
usually time their visit to Mysore city with the celebra- 
tion of Dussehra festival. Because of its network of road 
and rail services, well-appointed hotels and _ tourist 
bungalows, travelling in the State is comfortable and 
pleasant. The administration is alive to the needs of 
foreign tourists and, generally, the people are friendly 
and hospitable. 
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Lal Bagh, Bangalore 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


BANGALORE 


Delightful weather greets the visitor who alights 


in Bangalore. This capital city of Mysore State is one 


’ 


the prettiest in India. 


It is easy to perceive that this cosmopolitan city 
of over a million people has a marked personality of its 
own. It makes no claims to mediaeval splendour and 
has few historical monuments, but it has large parks and 
gardens, tree-lined avenues, lovely public buildings and 
many industrial undertakings. The visitor will find 
that he is in the midst of a people who are accustomed 
to a life of industry and orderly comfort. 

The name Bangalore is derived from an indigenous 
word which means the ‘town of boiled beans’. Its 
recorded history can be traced back to 1537 A.D., when 
a valorous chieftain, Kempe Gowda, built a mud fort 
here, and set the limit to its expansion by erecting watch- 
towers at the four cardinal points of the town. In recent 
years, however, Bangalore has fast outgrown the limits 
set by its founder. | 

The mud fort of Kempe Gowda was rebuilt in 
stone, two centuries later, by Hyder Ali and improved 
upon by his son, Tipu Sultan. It is a fine specimen of 
military architecture of the 18th century. 

Bangalore is a planned, modern city. Suburbs 
like Malleswaram and Basavangudi are well laid out 
and contain modern residential buildings. Among the 
older structures, which contribute so much to the per- 
sonality of Bangalore, are the Old Secretariat, a huge 
pile of imposing edifices of brick and mortar in the Ionic 
style; the Central College with its Gothic spires and 
turrets; and the Victoria and Ophthalmic hospitals, 
both sturdy and utilitarian. To this array of Victorian 
buildings has been added, in recent years, the imposing 
Vidhan Soudha, a magnificent post-Independence 


structure which incorporates traditional Hindu elements 
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Vidhan Soudha—a new structure combining traditional Hindu 
and modern architecture 


of architecture. This building houses the Secretariat 
of the Mysore Government and the State’s legislature. 

Beyond the winding drives and avenues, in the 
neighbourhood of the race-course, the visitor will see 
buildings of another type—grand, manorial and remote— 
set in delightful surroundings of parks and gardens. ‘The 
palace of the Maharaja, resembling an English castle, 
is one of the grandest buildings in the city and the 
garden is easily one of the most exquisite in the State. 

Bangalore has some outstanding technical and 
vocational training institutions. A large number of the 
skilled employees, who man the textile and other 
industries in the State, receive traiming in these .institu- 
tions. 
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In a quiet and secluded corner of the city, beyond 
Malleswaram, is the renowned Indian Institute of Science 
which has a world-wide reputation for research. 

Bangalore has some of India’s biggest industrial 
undertakings belonging both to the State and private 
sectors. Among these are the Hindustan Aircraft Factory, 
the Indian Telephone Factory, the Machine Tools 
Factory and Bharat Electronics. There are many 
woollen, silk and cotton textile mills, besides those 
manufacturing porcelainware, soap, medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products, cigarettes and numerous other 
commodities. 

A most restful spot in Bangalore is the Lal Bagh, 
a botanical and pleasure garden. Originally laid out 
by Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan, the Lal Bagh is a gift 
of the 18th century to modern Bangalore. It has been 
developed with sedulous care for nearly a hundred years 
and now ranks among the finest of its kind in Asia. It 
contains an amazing variety of herbs, plants and trees 
of tropical and sub-tropical regions. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Hotels: West End Hotel; Central Hotel; Lobo’s Hotel; Shilton 
Hotel; Madras Woodlands; Hotel Broadway; Tourist Hotel. 


Rest House: State Guest House under the charge of the Manager 
Government Guest House, the Residency, Bangalore. 
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AROUND BANGALORE 
NANDI HILLS 


Nandi, at a height of 1,478 m. or 4,850 ft., is an 
attractive resort 60 km. (37 miles) by road from 
Bangalore. Bordered by fruit trees, its shaded paths 
are an invitation to enjoyable walks, one of them leading 
to the Amrita Sarovar (the Lake of Nectar). Its 
perennial springs are popular for their health-giving 
properties. | 

A glimpse of the old-time architecture is afforded 


__ by two Siva temples—one at the foot and the other at 
$ the top of the hill. 


KOLAR GOLD MINES 


Kolar is as rich in history as it is in gold. The 
gold mines here are the deepest mining pits in the world, 
reaching down to a depth of about 3 km. (two miles) 
below the surface of the earth. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rest House: Mines Visitors’ Bungalow. For reservation and 
permission to see the Gold Mines, write to the Secretary, 
Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings (Central Administration), 
Oorgaum P.O. (Phone 77). 


SIVAGANGA 


Fifty-five kilometres (34 miles) from Bangalore, 
and less high than Nandi, is Sivaganga, a lovely spot 
with its famous Gangadhareswara and Honna Devi 
temples among several others. 
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CHAMARA JASAGAR 


Chamarajasagar or ‘Tippagondanhalli, 35 km. 
(22 miles) from Bangalore, is famous for its dam across 
the river Arkavathi, the source of drinking water for the 


city of Bangalore. It is an ideal picnic-spot. 


ACCOMMODATION 
Rest House: Furnished Inspection Bungalow. 
write to the Executive Engineer, Water Supply Division, 


For reservation 


Bangalore. 
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Statue of Nandi on Chamundi Hill near Mysore 


MYSORE CITY 


A fine motor-road takes the visitor from Bangalore 
to Mysore City, a distance of 137 km. (85 miles). It 
passes through many important towns, some of which 
are known for their industrial importance and others for 
their historical interest. 
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Much smaller than Bangalore, and much _ less 
important industrially and commercially, Mysore has 
its own individuality. It has a quiet charm so charac- 
teristic of a university-town. For long the seat of an 
ancient ruling family, it has a good deal of colour and 
glamour. 

Mysore has so much to offer to the visitor that he 
may well stay here for a week without having to spend 
an idle hour or a tedious day. Among its fine buildings, 
the palace of the Maharaja is the most outstanding. 
It is an entirely modern structure combining the Hindu 
and Saracenic styles of architecture. 

The Lokaranjan Mahal, the Lalitha Mahal, the 
Cheluvamba Mansion (housing the Central Food 
Technological Research Institute), the Municipal 
offices, the Krishnarajendra Hospital, the Exhibition 
Buildings, the Railway and public offices and the 
Cheluvamba Maternity Home are some of the other 
magnificent buildings. 

An important beauty-spot and the most conspic- 
uous landmark in Mysore City is the Chamundi Hill, 
14 km. (nine miles) by road. Atop the hill is an elegant 
park from where a broad, winding drive runs to a length 
of about 10 km. (six miles) to reach the imposing temple 
of Chamundi. The huge reclining bull, carved out of 
an enormous monolith lies half-way up the hill and is 
worth a visit. 

The Zoological park, of Mysore, reputed to be one 
of the best in India, has a good selection of birds, beasts 
and reptiles. 

The Jagan Mohan Palace contains an excellent 
Art Gallery and a small museum. 
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The Chamarajendra Technical Institute is the 
oldest institution of its kind in the State where the best 
traditions of classical art of this region are preserved and 
fostered. It has made a name for ivory and sandal- 
wood carvings and cast metal statuettes. The Govern- 
ment Silk Weaving Factory and the Sandalwood Oil 
Factory, two industrial concerns run by the State, are 
renowned for the excellence of their products. There 
are, besides, many cottage industries specialising in the 
manutacture of perfumes and incense. 


DUSSEHRA 
If Mysore figures in the tourist’s itinerary, he 
will do well to time his visit for Dussehra, the most 


ted in a guilded howdah on a caparisoned elephant, the Governor is seen 
in the colourful Dussehra procession of Mysore 


spectacular festival of the region. Commencing some 
time about the end of September or the beginning of | 
October (the exact date can always be ascertained from 
a travel agent or a Government of India Tourist Office), 
the festival lasts for ten days. In Mysore it is known 
as Navaratri (nine nights). Dussehra is universally 
observed by Hindus in all the regions of India, but 
the grandeur and pageantry of the colourful celebrations 
in Mysore have a special appeal for the tourist. In 
the modern setting of Mysore, this festival conjures up 
an image of the splendour of the past when the ruling 
prince, the centre of everything, received the homage 
of his chieftains. 

For these ten days, the quiet and charming city 
of parks and gardens, becomes a blaze of colour and 
light. People from all parts of the State flock to the 
city’s diverse attractions, filling the streets, bazars and 
pavements. The focal point of attraction is the palace 
and its environs. The age-old ceremonies in the palace, 
followed to this day, have been sedulously preserved by a 
long line of rulers. ‘The Maharaja’s palace (now the 
Governor’s official residence), its main gateways, and 
the many temple towers in the fort are brilliantly lit up 
by myriads of electric lamps, giving the city a fairy-land 
look. 

Every little house in the city—in fact all over 
the State—puts on a gay appearance. Women and 
children don their best clothes and offer worship to 
their deities. All the domestic collections of toys and 
curios are neatly exhibited on miniature galleries in 
each house, and neighbours and relatives are invited to 
see them and receive gifts of sweets. 
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(he Mysore Palace illuminated on the occasion of the Dussehra festival 


Lhe climax of this festivity is reached on the 
tenth day—Vijaya Dasami—when the Maharaja 
now the Governor) goes out in a procession from 
the palace arrayed in regal splendour. Seated in 

howdah mounted on an exquisitely caparisoned 
elephant, the Governor is preceded by the cavalry, 
infantry, camel corps and elephants. The entire route 
is brilliantly lit up and special archways are erected at 
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Mysore 


Garden near 


Floodlit fountains in the Brindavan 


AROUND MYSORE CITY 


THE BRINDAVAN GARDEN—KRISHNARAJA SAGAR 
One of the most enchanting spots in India, espe- 


cially at week-ends when the fountains are lit, is the 

Brindavan Garden which adorns the site of the Krishna- 

raja Sagar Dam. Only 19 km. (12 miles) from Mysore, 
it is easily accessible both by road and rail. 

The Krishnaraja Sagar Dam, across the Kaveri 

high and 3 km. (1? miles 


river, is 40 m. (130 ft.) 
long. Built in 1923, it is one of the biggest in South 
India. 

the impressive gate- 


As the visitor passes throug! 


way along the drive atop the dam, the garden reveals 

itself in a series of terraces. From the pavilion there, 
= incl ™ rf the warden belo 

one has an enchanting view of the garaen bDciow. 
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Leaping fountains of varied shapes, brilliantly lit pools 
of water, and flowers of different hues look most 
picturesque. 

Hotel Krishnaraja Sagar is a spacious modern 
building, built, furnished and equipped to provide 
comfort to visitors. Situated on a ridge overlooking 
the Brindavan Garden, it affords a panoramic view of 
the countryside. Swimming and boating are available 
and the visitor with a gun will find plenty of winged 
game on the islets in the river at a short distance from 
the hotel. Those interested in fishing need not go far as 
the surroundings of the hotel offer good facilities. While 
silver-fish are available all the year round, the mahseer 
may be found occasionally. Some visitors are so 
impressed by the loveliness of the garden that they stay 
on in the hotel, making it a base for excursions in the 
surrounding area. 


BANDIPUR WILD LIFE SANCTUARY 


Mysore, like Kerala, is equally well known for its 
forests inhabited by large herds of elephants. 

The most photogenic spot for wild life in Mysore 
is the Bandipur Sanctuary, 77 km. (48 miles) from 
Mysore on the road to Ootacamund. Formerly the 
game preserve of Mysore’s Maharajas, this sanctuary 
now shelters herds of wild elephants, the Indian * bison ’, 
the spotted deer, tiger, sloth bear and leopard to mention 
only a few. A fine network of motorable roads in the 
preserve connects the salt licks and water-holes. ‘Tame 
elephants can be hired for a ride around the sanctuary. 
The tourist with a camera can get rare and delightful 
shots of the wild life from the several observation towers 


Pa 


The River Drive, the most thrilling stage in the capture of wild elephants 


built at strategic points. The Kurubars, a local tribal 
people, are expert trackers and can be hired to assist in 
locating the wild animals. 


OPERATION KHEDA 


Mysore is also famous for its Kheda or elephant- 
capture operations. One of the most thrilling spectacles 
of its kind anywhere, the Kheda is the method for 
driving wild elephants into an arena ringed by deep 
trenches. Thus caught alive, the captured elephants are 
roped and later trained to obey the dictates of man. 
This fascinating venture, involving the cooperative 
endeavour of more than a thousand skilled men, is 
hazardous and costly and sufficient advance publicity 
is given by the Government whenever a Kheda 
operation is planned. The last Kheda was held in 
December 1960. 
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The Bandipur Sanctuary can be visited at any 
time of the year, including the monsoon season (June 
to August). 

Comfortable accommodation is available at the 
three forest lodges and one travellers’ bungalow which 
are well furnished. Catering is available both in Indian 
and Western styles. For reservation of the forest 
lodges, the visitor should write to the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Mysore and for the travellers’ bungalow to the 
Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Gundlupet. 


SRIRANGAPATNA 


Srirangapatna—the City of Lord Ranganath— 
takes its name from the imposing temple of Vishnu. 
This quiet island-town, 16 km. (10 miles) from Mysore, is 
reminiscent of many battles and past glory. Redolent of 
the glories of Hyder Ali and the tragedy of Tipu Sultan, 
who fought the last of his battles with the British here 
(1799), it is today a veritable museum of history. 

Formed by two arms of the river Kaveri, the little 
island, on which the town stands, was marked out by 
Nature to play the role of a protected fortress. While 
legend takes its history back to antiquity, inscriptions 
ascribe its temple to 1200 A.D. On special occasions, 
devout Hindus throng this place to bathe in the river 
and to worship in this shrine. 

Tipu Sultan, son of Hyder Ali, inherited a large 
dominion from his father. Srirangapatna was its capital 
and it became the centre of diplomatic manoeuvres 
against the rising imperial power of the British. Envoys 
had been sent by Tipu Sultan to Napoleon Bonaparte 
as the latter was preparing to launch an attack on the 
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British power in Egypt before the fateful battle of the 
Nile. ‘This provoked the British who decided to destroy 
Tipu’s power. 

The last battle of Mysore in 1799 spelt the ruin 
of the city and this once-flourishing capital even now 
bears the scars left by that war. The old Garrison 
Hospital—remnants of which are still enclosed 
in a ruined compound-wall—housed the British troops 
under Lord Wellesley (the Duke of Wellington). Other 
monuments of the |8th-century capital are the Jama 
Masiid, the Daria Daulat, and the Gumbaz. 

Daria Daulat, or ‘the river of wealth’, stands outside 
the Fort. Built in 1784 in the image of the palaces of 


Phe Gumbaz, Tipu 
Sultan’s mauso- 
leum, Sriranga- 
patna 


Ispahan, it lies in the midst of an exquisite garden 
on the river-bank. It was the summer palace of Tipu 
Sultan. The walls, pillars, arches and roofs of the 
building are covered with an amazing variety of painted 
designs made gorgeous by a liberal use of gold. The 
large panels on the outer walls, depicting battle-scenes 
and processions, recall episodes from the lives of Hyder 
Ali and Tipu Sultan. A museum, containing interesting 
articles and pictures of their time, has also been opened 
here. 

The Gumbaz or the mausoleum of Tipu at the 
eastern end of the island is a structure of considerable 
beauty. Like Daria Daulat, it is also situated in the 
midst of a beautiful garden. This mausoleum was. 
built by Tipu for his father and mother. The British 
buried him also alongside them. 

Among the other places worth a visit are the Scott’s 
Bungalow now a fine little museum and the Abbe 
Du Bois Church. 


RANGANTHITTOO BIRD SANCTUARY 


Whatever his time of visit to Srirangapatna, the 
tourist will do well also to visit Ranganthittoo, a bird 
sanctuary 1*6 km. (a mile) away. and one of the few of 
its kind in India. The sanctuary, which consists of 
islets in the Kaveri river, is inhabited by a variety of 
storks. Primarily, it is a breeding place for herons, 
the breeding season depending on the arrival of monsoon 
showers. Usually the birds begin to arrive in June, 
and by the latter half of July and August the chicks are 
hatched. 
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Chis bird sanctuary can also be visited while on 


the way to Krishnaraja Sagar. 


ACCOMMODATION 
Cher re Fes houses, ind a travellers’ bungalow whet : om 
omnrn odation can be had by writing to the Asstt Engineer. 


P.W.D., Srirangapatna 


SOMNATHPUR 
Forty kilometres (25 miles) east of Mysore is a 
small, insignificant-looking village on the roadside. 


famous for its exquisite |3th-century temple. Here in 
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1268 A.D., Commander Soma, an officer of the 
Hoysala King, built the Keshava Temple, a fully- 
developed specimen of the school of architecture patro- 
nised by this ruling dynasty. 

This triple-shrine, a pot-stone structure of modest 
proportions, stands on a low, star-shaped platform. 
On its exterior walls, an amazing variety of sculptures 
depicting stories from the Hindu epics has been chiselled 
in bold relief. 

An interesting feature of this monument is the 
ceiling panels in the main hall, each in a different 
design. Large pieces of minutely chiselled stones have 
been joined together to make these complicated patterns. 
No cement was used by the builders. 

Of the three shrines round the central hall, two 
contain exquisitely beautiful, life-size statues of gods. 


SIVASAMUDRAM 


About forty kilometres (25 miles) from Somnath- 
pur is Sivasamudram or ‘ the Ocean of Siva’, a name 
that is only poetically appropriate to this unassuming 
island-town girt by two branches of the river Kaveri. 
It is truly a grand meeting place of Nature’s charms 
and Man's achievement. ‘The huge hydro-electric station 
here was the first enterprise of its kind in India. 

A continuous range of hills and valleys clothed in 
dense, green forests breaks the terrain into a series of 
highlands that appear on the horizon like so many 
waves. Wild beasts (now much depleted in numbers) 
roam these jungles and thundering waterfalls break its 
stillness to add an awesome grandeur to its beauty. 
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Che waterfalls at Sivasamudram 


in the gorge, the white walls of the genera- 


shimmer in the sunlight 


win waterfalls—Gaganchukki and Bara- 


rne most alluring Spots neat the island 


The river splits itself into two streams, of which the 
western one has been harnessed for electricity. It is 
called Gaganchukki, ‘the cascade from the sky’. 
Rushing precipitately over the face of a huge abyss, 
the water of the Kaveri hurtles 91 m. (300 ft.) into 
the pool below. ‘The eastern cataract, called the 
Barachukki, presents an even more thrilling sight. The 
volume of water discharged by it is very much greater 
and the surrounding scenic beauty is a feast for the 
eye. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Government Rest Houses and an Inspection Bungalow in the 
charge of the General Superintendent, Sivasamudram. 


SRAVANA BELGOLA 


Wedged in between the two hills of Chandragiri 
and Indragiri, which rise abruptly from a flat plain, 
Sravana Belgola dominates the countryside for miles 
and looks picturesque. Legends associate this place 
with the name of Chandragupta Maurya, the celebrated 
grandfather of Asoka. He is said to have retired to the 
solitude of these hills after renouncing his kingdom. 

Sravana Belgola, 100 km. (62 miles) from Mysore 
by road, is famous for its 17-m. (57-ft.) high Jain colossus, 
Gomateswara, shaped out of a single rock. ‘The town, 
a flourishing centre of Jain pilgrimage, abounds in 
monuments that recall the achievements of a bygone 
age. Its inscribed and sculptured records have kept 
alive the memory of strange deeds of sacrifice and 
religious fervour. 
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onolithic statue of Gomateswara at Sravana 


Belgola 


The awe-inspiring |,000-year-old monolithic statue 
is carved out of what was apparently a tor on the summit 
of the 143-m. (470-ft.) Indragiri Hill. The date- 
conscious visitor might be interested to know that the 
colossus was carved in 983 A.D. by the orders of Cha- 
mundaraya, the chief minister of a local potentate, 
Rachamalla. A flight cf 500 steps, cut into the rocky 
surface of the Indragiri Hill, brings the visitor to the 
foot of the statue. 

The person whom the nude colossus symbolised 
was, according to tradition, the younger of the two 
brothers who fought a duel over succession to their 
father’s throne. He was victorious, but generously 
handed over the kingdom to his defeated brother. It 
was this man of great moral strength and saintliness 
that the sculptor has endeavoured to capture in this 
giant monolith. 

A spectacular festival connected with this image 
is its head-anointing ceremony which occurs once in 
many years when the planets are in a particular con- 
figuration. ‘he earliest ceremony on record took place 
in 1398 A.D. For the ceremony, the priests clamber up 
a giant scaffolding, specially built for the occasion, and 
empty hundreds of pots containing sixteen different 
substances like milk, curd, jewels and gold and silver 
coins over its head. 


BELUR AND HALEBID 
As the traveller passes through Hassan on his way 
from Sravana Belgola to Belur, a distance of about 
56 km. (35 miles), he will notice that the scenery and 
climate change almost imperceptibly. Like Bangalore, 
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of the numerous sculptures that 


‘henna Keshava Temple at Belut 


decorate 
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the city of Hassan enjoys a cool climate. The scenery 
in the southern part of this district (which adjoins the 
north-western region of Coorg) with its soft grasslands 
and woods is often compared to that of the rich park- 
lands of England. The mountain ranges of western 
India touch the northern and western parts of this 
district and gradually merge into the green and fertile 
plains to the east and south-east. 

A motor-drive from Hassan to Belur, a distance 
of 35 km. (22 miles), will be found delightful. Belur 
was a flourishing capital of the Hoysala kings, 800 years 
ago. Its chief place of interest is the 12th-century 
temple of Chenna Keshava, a manifestation of Vishnu, 
which ranks among the greatest monuments of mediaeval 
India. It is a remarkable coincidence that the century 
which witnessed the construction of this and many 
other exquisite temples in Mysore and other parts 
of India, was also a period of great architectural 
achievements in Europe. The cathedrals of Lincoln, 
Glastonbury, Wells, Amiens, Rheims and Chartres in 
Europe belong to a period when India also experienced 
a great temple-building activity. 

The main structure of the star-shaped Chenna Ke- 
shava Temple is a homogeneous architectural unit raised 
on a platform. Its three doorways—on the east, north 
and south—are real masterpieces of craftsmanship. The 
low railing, on which the outer wall of the temple has 
been raised, is decorated with an amazing variety of 
carvings which rise one above another in well-defined 
horizontal lines. No description can do justice to the 
infinite patience and skill with which the sculptors 
fashioned the intricate details of the scroll work, the 
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niches, the elephants, the miniature turrets and human 
figures and gods. Singularly beautiful are the 38 
figure-brackets that decorate the capitals of the pillars 
supporting the eaves of the temple. ‘The subjects are 
all secular, and mostly feminine figures. 

Che interior of the temple also displays a profusion 
of artistic skill lavished on the pillars, ceilings, doorways, 
ind the bracket-figures. 

[hirteen kilometres (eight miles) from Belur is 
Halebid, the metropolis of the ancient Hoysala rulers. 
[t is noted for its exquisite temples. Of these, the most 
imposing is the Hoysaleswara Temple, dedicated to 


Lord Siva. 


Carvings on an outer wall of the Hoysaleswara Temple at Halebid 


Built about the same time as the Chenna Kes- 
hava ‘Temple, it remains an incomplete structure 
without the usual spire, in spite of 80 years of labour. 
The grandest part of the temple is its outer walls, every 
square inch of which has been covered with friezes of 
great variety. Remarkable for artistic skill are the sculp- 
tured elephants, horses, mythical beasts and birds, the 
scroll work of infinite beauty and variety, and the big 
panels of gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon 
running all round the walls. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Both at Belur and Halebid tourists can get comfortable 
accommodation at the Travellers’ Bungalows. 


CHIKMAGALUR 


From Halebid and Belur, the home of Hoysala 
art, to the beautiful highland region of Chikmagalur, 
which lies 23 km. (14 miles) to the north-west by a beauti- 
ful road, is a gay excursion. An enormous ridge, 1,829 m. 
(6,000 ft.) above sea level, rises in the centre of this 
district, where the peaks are among the highest in the 
South. On the slopes of these mountains, which now 
bear the name of a Muslim saint, Baba Budan, he 
planted a few coffee berries brought from Mecca, 
in the 17th century. This was the origin of the big 
plantations which now produce much of India’s famed 
coffee. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Accommodation can be had at the Travellers’ Bungalow. For 
reservation, please write to the Asstt. Engineer, P.W.D., Belur. 
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KEMMANA GUNDI 


The most alluring spot on the Baba Budan Range 
is Kemmana Gundi, 1,448 m. (4,750 ft.) above sea 
level. Developed in recent years, it is an ideal place 
for those who seek solitude and natural beauty. The 
64-km. (40-mile) road running northward from Chik- 
magalur to this place passes through rich coffee estates 
and winds through mountain slopes and the edges of 
valleys. Kemmana Gundi is also known for its high- 
grade iron ore which feeds the Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works at Bhadravati. It is interesting to watch the 
precious ore being conveyed down the hill by means of 
a 5-km. (3-mile) long aerial ropeway worked by gravity. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Cottage accommodation at Kemmana Gundi can be had by 
writing to the Superintendent, Lal Bagh Gardens, Bangalore. 


At Bhadravati there are seven Tourist Lodges besides Rest 
Houses. These are under the control of the Secretary, Board of 
Management, Mysore Iron and Steel Works, Bhadravati. 
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JOG FALLS 


The imposing western hill ranges, the source of 
South India’s great rivers, are known for their scenic 
beauty. The luxuriant tropical landscapes of Mysore 
and Kerala are to be found along the foot of the 
Western Ghats and the valleys watered by rivers that 
emanate from these mountains. The most thrilling 
spectacle in the entire western region of Mysore are 
the Jog Falls, also called the Gersoppa. The rail-head 
nearest to this beauty-spot is Talaguppa, 370 km. 
(230 miles) from Bangalore. A road journey, however, 
is more comfortable and less time-consuming. The 
journey can also be done in part by train (up to Shimoga) 
and then by road (100 km. or 62 miles) to Jog. The 
road passes through a densely wooded district and the 
countryside reveals itself in all its green splendour, full 
of rice fields, coconut and areca gardens. 

Before arriving at the Mysore Bungalow, from 
where a splendid view of the Falls can be had, the 
traveller crosses the river Sharavati, flowing softly and 
gracefully before taking a leap into the chasm 253 m. 
(830 ft.) below. This is truly one of the grandest 
sights a tourist will come across anywhere. 

The river Sharavati hurtles in four separate 
cascades. Of these, the first known as ‘ Raja’ or the 
‘Monarch’ is the grandest. An unbroken sheet of 
water, the Raja takes a plunge into the vapour-shrouded 
pool, 259 m. (850 ft.) below. Half-way down, it is 
joined by its junior colleague, the ‘ Roarer’. The 
‘ Rocket ’ leaps down in a series of cascades. The last, 
the “Rani’ (the queen) quietly glides away with a 
delicate feminine grace. To the whirling columns of 
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foam released by the impact of falling water, flirting 
rainbows, dangling in the air across the basin add colour 
and an ethereal beauty. 

The Mahatma Gandhi Hydro-electric Works at 
Jog can be seen by visitors by prior permission of the 
Superintendent. 


ACCOMMODATION 

For permission to stay at the Rest Houses and Inspection 
Bungalow, please write to the Superintendent, Mahatma Gandhi 
Hydro-electric Works, Jog. 


HAMPI AND THE VIJAYANAGAR RUINS 

Hampi, once a flourishing capital of the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom, is today a small village il km. (seven 
miles) from Hospet exhibiting the vast relics of the 
great empire. To the north, the tumultuous Tunga- 
bhadra roars down a rock-strewn channel through narrow 
gorges. 

Founded in the year 1336 A.D. by two Hindu 
princes, Harihara I and Bukka, under the guidance of 
Vidyaranya, Vijayanagar (the City of Victory) 
advanced rapidly in power, wealth and culture for two 
centuries. The most outstanding monarch of this 
kingdom was Krishna Deva Raya who raised his empire 
to the zenith ofits glory during the years 1509 and 1529. 

This great and powerful kingdom, however, came 
to an end at the battle of Talikota, in 1565, when the 
Shahi kingdoms of the north defeated the Vijayanagar 
king. The city was plundered and then reduced to 
ruins. The temples and ruined palaces lie scattered 
over an area of 23 sq. km. (9 sq. miles). Among 
those which can be seen here are: 
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Ruins of Hampi, the capital of the Vijayanagar kingdom 


Patiabhirama Temple: Largest shrine among the 
ruins, this temple, built during 1530-42, is remarkable 
for its size and the lofty proportions of the great hall in 
front of the shrine. 

Dussehra Dibba or Vijaya Bhavani: Built by Krishna 
Deva Raya in commemoration of his conquest of Orissa 
in 1513 A.D., this throne platform, where public festivals 
like Dussehra were celebrated, is elaborately carved. 
The bas-reliefs depict marching soldiers, dancing girls, 
horses and elephants. 

Vitthala Temple: ‘Vhe most magnificent building 
among the extant structures is the temple of Vitthala 
with its exquisite stone-car built by Krishna Deva Raya. 
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The temple stands on a rectangular courtyard, 152 m 
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Hazara Rama Temple is another building fortu- 
nately well preserved. ‘The outer walls of this temple 
are sculptured with friezes of elephants, camels, horses 
and men, and on the inner walls there are bas-reliefs 
of scenes from the great epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. 

There is another building (with lofty domed roofs 


and arched entrances) which is generally known as the 
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elephant stables. ‘Two other buildings near the elephant 
stables are said to have been the Concert Hall and the 
Council Room. 

here are two colossal monoliths—a_ water-trough 
and a statue of Siva. Another monolithic statue is 
of Yoga Narasimha standing on the eastern gateway 
of the Pampapati Temple. 

The temple of Pampapati is dedicated to Viru- 
pakhsha, the dynastic God of the Vijayanagar kings. 
With a 37-m. (120-ft.) high tower on its eastern entrance 
and stairways running in the thickness of the walls, 
this temple is a marvel of engineering skill. 

Tungabhadra Project has South India’s largest stone 
masonry dam across the river Tungabhadra. The project 


A panoramic view of the Tungabhadra project near Hampi 
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site is 16 km. (10 miles) to the west of Hampi. ‘This 
is one of the major irrigation projects commanding a 
total area of 8,09,372 ha. (2 million acres). The water 
is also utilized to develop 99,000 k.w. of electric power. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rest Houses: (1) Bellary Guest House at Bellary, 64 km. (40 miles) 
from Hampi; (2) P.W.D. Inspection Bungalow or Vaikunt Dam 
Site, at Tungabhadra, 4-8 km. (3 miles) from Hospet; (3) 
P.W.D. Inspection Bungalow at Kamalapuram; (4) P.W.D. 
Inspection Bungalow at Hospet. For reservation, please write 
to the Collector, Bellary. 


RAICHUR 


If you seek further adventure in the relics of old, 
then the adjoining northern districts can offer plenty 
of additional sites. You can get back to Guntakal 
from Hospet, and catch the next train to Raichur (97 km. 
or 60 miles). Raichur, now a district headquarters 
town, has a history that takes one back to the 13th 
century. The most notable tourist attraction of this 
place is its ancient fortress, an example of Hindu military 
architecture. North of Raichur _ is Gulbarga, also 
capital of a mediaeval kingdom, rich in_ historical 
associations. Its fort is a remarkable building with 
15 towers. Within the fort is a large mosque built on 
the model of the famous mosque of Cordoba in Spain, 
and the only one of its kind in India. 


BIDAR 


North of Gulbarga is Bidar, accessible by road 
and rail from Hyderabad. Its importance is also mainly 
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historical. ‘he most interesting places at Bidar are the 
Old and the New Forts, the latter having been built in 
the 14th century. Within the Fort are three ancient 
palaces dating back to the 15th century. ‘The other 
important monuments are the tombs of the Bahmani 
and Baridi kings and the Jharni Narasimha ‘Temple. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rest House and P.W.D. Guest House under the control of the 
Executive Engineer, Bidar. 
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COORG 


With the attainment of independence, Coorg was 
constituted as a State with its own legislature and 
cabinet. But after the re-organisation of the States in 
1956, this small State became an integral part of the new 
Mysore State. 

Cradled in the seductive charms of the Western 
Ghats, Coorg is one of the loveliest districts of Mysore. 
It is a thickly wooded region (altitude 823—1,158 m. 
or 2,700—3,800 ft.) with coffee plantations, orange groves 
and smiling rice fields. Its 55,000 inhabitants, the 
Kodavas, are a handsome, hospitable and cultured race 
with martial traditions. 

The most convenient approach to Coorg is from 
Mysore. As it is not served by rail, it is approached 
only by road. If you wish to proceed from Mysore 
to Malabar and from there to Cochin, you would do well 
to plan your journey through Coorg. Passenger buses, 
which ply regularly between Mysore and Mangalore 
on the West Coast, pass through Mercara, the capital 
of Coorg. From Mysore the journey to Mercara by 
bus takes about four hours and by car even less. As 
you approach the border of Coorg you will notice that 
the scenic aspect of the country changes from the prosaic, 
familiar verdure of the plains to the thickly wooded 
grandeur of the Western Ghats. Viewed from an 
elevation, these hills and valleys seem to roll away and 
disappear in the dreamy, blue haze of the distant 
horizon. 

As you wind your way through forests, coffee 
plantations, orange groves and rice fields, you will pass 
through a cross-section of Coorg’s natural scenery. A 
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In a coffee plantation in Coorg 


variety of wild flowers add colour and richness to the 
luxuriant vegetation of this region. Sometimes, for 
long distances, you might fail to see a human being in 
the vicinity—so sparse is the population. 

In appearance, too, the Coorgi is distinctive. He 
has regular features, a fair complexion and a good 
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physique. He seems to carry an air of stateliness about 
him. According to legend, the people are descended 
from an ancient fighting race. Many of them hold high 
positions in India’s armed forces. 

Kannada is the written language of the people, 
though they speak their own dialect. English has 
become almost their second language. 

Like the men of Mysore, the Coorgis also wear 
the turban, but tie it in a slightly different style. ‘The 
women of Coorg, like their kind anywhere else in India, 
wear the sari, but in a style so strikingly different that 
they can be easily marked out from the rest. One end 
of the sari is gathered at the back and passing under the 
left shoulder is taken over the right and tied up in a 
convenient knot. ‘They wear a tight-fitting jacket and 
cover the head with a separate piece of cloth in such a 
way that its rich gold or silver border girdles the well- 
groomed head in a sort of golden halo, throwing into 
bold relief their pretty features. 

Coorg is a fertile region of hills and dales with 
a heavy rainfall. Its main crops are rice, coffee and 
oranges. Mercara, the biggest town, is the easiest to 
reach. 


MERCARA 


To a visitor who desires to enjoy the quietude 
and beauty of Coorg, the best place would perhaps be a 
coffee plantation if he can manage to secure the private 
hospitality of a planter. Small game hunting is possible 
anywhere in these estates and a visitor from England 
would perhaps be surprised at the striking resemblance 
of the scenery with that of Wales or Scotland. 
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A picturesque landscape at Mercara 


Failing such an opportunity, he could stay in 
Mercara, the chief town of the district. Hotel facilities 
do not, however, exist, but accommodation and food 
are available at the Travellers’ Bungalow from where 
short tours of the countryside can be made without 
the help of any guide. 

Mercara has a fortress built by the Rajahs of 
Coorg on a hill overlooking the town. With the annexa- 
tion of the territory by the British, the old palaces and 
other apartments were converted into District offices. 
The only big temple in the town, dedicated to the 
Hindu deity Omkareswara, stands close to the fortress 
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and deserves a visit because of the peculiar combination 
of the Hindu and local Muslim styles in its architecture. 

A place of interest in Coorg is Talakaveri, the spot 
where the biggest river of South India, the Kaveri, 
takes its birth. Forty kilometres (25 miles) from 
Mercara by road, Talakaveri may be reached by bus or 
car. It is a place where you will find the typical sylvan 
grandeur of Coorg. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rest Houses and a Government Guest House where tourists _ 
canstay. For reservation, please write to the District Commissioner, 
Mercara. 


NAGARHOLE WILD LIFE SANCTUARY 


Nagarhole Sanctuary is a wild life reserve which 
affords the visitor a chance to see the wild elephant, 
besides, of course, the deer, panther, jackal, and if one is 
lucky, the tiger. The sanctuary is 98 km. (61 miles) 
from Mercara, the road being motorable throughout 
the year. For arrangements, please contact the Forest 
Officer, Mercara. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Guest House (Forest Lodge) in the charge of the Forest Officer, 
Mercara. 
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MANGALORE 


From Mercara to Mangalore—a beautiful, palm- 
fringed port on the western coast of Mysore—is a plea- 
sant (113-km. or 70-mile) journey by road. The tourist, 
who has time to spare, can make it a base for a 
number of interesting excursions in the neighbourhood. 

In the quality of its landscape, Mangalore resembles 
Kerala’s coastal towns. It has its share of backwaters 
and palm groves and enjoys a mild climate in winter 
as well as summer. For long, Mangalore has been an 
important centre of the Indian Catholics. 

Mangalore is the headquarters of the South 
Kanara District and is located near the backwaters 
formed by the Netravathi and Gurpur rivers. Being an 
important port on the West Coast, it is connected with 
Bombay by a weekly boat service. Among the other 
important places here are the Mangaladevi Temple, 
the Kadri Hill and the Sultan Battery. The Sultan 
Battery is a remnant of Tipu Sultan’s fort which once 
guarded his naval station here. Fifty kilometres (31 
miles) away is Karkala which is famous for its monolithic 
13-m. (42-ft.) colossus of Gomata, a Jaina saint. The 
town is an important commercial centre for coffee and 
cashewnut. It is also a well-known tile manufac- 
turing centre. 


ACCOMMODATION 
Inspection Bungalow under the charge of the Collector, 
South Kanara District, Mangalore. 


NORTHERN MYSORE 


The northern districts were included in Mysore 
only in 1956. Culturally, this region has been exposed 
to influences both from Maharashtra in the north and 
from the heart of the Kannada region in the south. 

The quickest way to get to northern Mysore is 
to travel by air from Mangalore, Bombay or Bangalore 
to Belgaum which is a convenient base for a tour of the 
adjoining districts. Belgaum has well-furnished ‘Travel- 
lers’ Bungalows where catering in Western-style can 
be arranged on prior intimation. 

The loveliest spot in the Belgaum district is the 
Gokak Falls. Here, the river Ghataprabha hurtles 
down 52 m. (170 ft.).. Five kilometres (3 miles) from 
here is a rest house where the visitor can stay. 


DHARWAR 


Dharwar is noted for its educational and cultural 
activides. The University of Karnataka is located 
here. The city has a bracing climate and is 75 km. 
(464 miles) from Belgaum. 


ACCOMMODATION 


(1) Inspection Bungalow. For reservation write to the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Dharwar Division, Dharwar. (2) University 
Guest House under the charge of the Registrar of Karnatak Uni- 
versity. Dharwar. 
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KARWAR 


If the idea of a drive through the densely wooded 
terrain of the West Coast thrills you, then the road 
from Hubli to Karwar would be just the thing to take. 
The road winds its way up the ridges and down the 
valleys, clothed in jungles abounding in wild animals. 
Karwar can also be visited by a weekly steamer from 
Bombay. 

A particularly noteworthy feature of this pleasant 
sea-side resort is its beach and the fine scenery around. 
Motor-launches are available if you feel like exploring 
the beautiful Kali river valley. There is a lighthouse 
in the bay with a cluster of islets called the Oyster 
Rocks, 11 km. (7 miles) from Karwar. Good salmon 
fishing is available from August to October and shikar 
can be had from November to February. 


ACCOMMODATION 
Hotels: Grand Hotel. 


Rest House: Dak Bungalow and Inspection Bungalow. For 
reservation, please write to the Deputy Commissioner, 
North Kanara District. 


DANDELI WILD LIFE SANCTUARY 


About 76 km. (47 miles) from Dharwar by road, 
this wild life sanctuary can also be approached by 
way of Alnawar on the Mangalore-Poona _ line. 
The sanctuary, which is not accessible during the 
monsoon (June to October), covers an area of 207 
sq. km. (80 square miles) and there are two watch 
towers 11 km. (7 miles) inside. The forest is well 
known for elephants, bisons, panthers, tigers, sambars 
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and chitals. The place abounds in excellent view- 
points and beauty spots. Dandeli area is being deve- 
loped into an industrial township. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Four Forest Bungalows available at Dandeli, one Dak Bungalow 
at Kulgi (11 km. or 7 miles) and one at Mandurli (19 km. or 12 miles). 
For arrangements and reservation, please write to the Forest 
Department, Dandeli. 


BIJAPUR 


Bijapur ( City of Victory ), 666 km. (414 miles) 
from Bangalore, experienced a great burst of architectural 
activity under the Adil Shahi dynasty. The first king 
of Bijapur was Yusaf Khan, a son of Amurath II of 
Anatolia, a ‘Turk who was brought to India as an infant. 
The Adil Shahis encouraged building activity to such an 
extent that Bijapur itself has over 50 mosques, more 
than 20 tombs and an equal number of palaces. 

The first notable building of the time of Ali 
Shah I (1558-80) is the Jami Masjid, a very fine example 
of the restrained, classical mood. It is unfinished, 
however, lacking two minarets, and the gateway is a 
later addition by Aurangzeb, the Mughul Emperor. 
Its imposing size (the rectangle is 137 m.x70 m. or 
450 ft. x 225 ft.) and the immense pile of the exterior, 
relieved by two rows of arcades, adds to its dignity. 
The courtyard inside the mosque has an arrangement 
of seven arches, each on three sides. ‘The sanctuary is 
spacious and simple. | 

The second important building in this style is the 
Ibrahim Rauza, a tomb just outside the west city wall. 
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The Gol Gumbaz, Bijapur 


It consists of a tomb and mosque inside a square 
enclosure, a delightful garden retreat. The tomb 
has elaborate workmanship, evidently executed to 
the order of Ibrahim Adil Shah (1580-1627), and it is 
one of the finest examples of its kind. 

The Gol Gumbaz (round dome), the tomb of 
Muhammad Adil Shah. (1627-57), was apparently 
aimed at outstripping all other mausoleums in size if 
nothing else. ‘The dome is one of the largest of its kind, 
the total area covered by it being over 1,672 sq. m. 
(18,000 sq. ft.). The building includes a mosque, a nakkar 
Khana, a gateway and_ dharamsala (guest house), all 
within a single enclosure which compares with the Pan- 


theon at Rome and the Basilica of Constantine. Viewed 
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from outside, the most interesting features (apart from 
the size of the dome) are the octagonal turrets which 
project at each angle, and the huge bracketed cornice 
below the parapet. The interior, like the exterior, is 
severely bare. Except for the wooden pavilion in the 
centre, the only other features are the tall pointed arches 
supporting the dome. 

There are several other interesting buildings in 
Bijapur. ‘These include the city’s seven gates; the 
Asar-i-Sharif palace where there are relics of the 
Prophet Mohammed; Anand Mahal where the ladies 
of the palace lived; Gagan Mahal with its three magni- 
ficent arches; Sat Manzili, a seven-storeyed pleasure 
palace overlooking the city; and Chini Mahal. Some of 
the mosques may be visited. The best known are the 
Old Mosque (a converted Jain temple), Bokhara Masjid, 
Andu Masjid (two-storeyed and with a fluted dome and 
four graceful minarets), the Jhanjiri Masjid, Makka 
Masjid (a miniature mosque of fine proportions and 
exquisite simplicity of design), and the Mihtari Masjid, 
which has a finely wrought gateway. Of the many 
tombs, one should see Ali Adil Shah’s which is 
unfinished. If completed, it might have surpassed all 
others in size and workmanship. 


ACCOMMODATION 


1. Travellers’ Bungalows. 2. Inspection Bungalows (if not 
occupied by Government officials). Enquiries and reservations can 
be made through the Chief Officer, Bijapur Municipality or the 
Executive Engineer, Bijapur. 
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Flying Divine 
Couple—a carv- 
ing from _ the 
ancient Durga 
Temple at 
Aihole 


BADAMI, AIHOLE AND PATTADAKAL 


From the monuments of Bijapur to the temples 
of Badami, Aihole and Pattadakal is a backward journey 
in time of more than.a thousand years. Situated 
within a few kilometres of one another, these three 
villages are usually not frequented by the ordinary 
tourist. Their fame rests on the remarkable group of 
7th-8th century temples which the Chalukyas, once 
powerful rulers of this region, built. Those interested 
in Hindu temple architecture will see in these structures 
early experiments in the art of temple-building which 
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blossomed, four centuries later, into the highly ornate 
temples of Belur and Halebid. 

The tourist wishing to cover these places by road 
can start from Bijapur—with packed lunch—where taxis 
are available. A car trip to Badami, Aihole and Patta- 
dakal (282 km. or 175 miles) can be done in one day. 
Taxis are also available at Bagalkot, a station 90 km. 
(56 miles) from Biapur and 26 km. (16 miles) from 
Badami. 

Badami, once the capital of the Chalukyas, is 
noted for several temples of an early period. Some of 
these are structural and others rock-cut. The interior of 
some of these caves or rock-cut temples, which are either 
Brahmanical or Jaina, contain panels of excellent sculp- 
tures. Of the structural temples of Badami, the Maha- 
kutesvara and the Maleguti Shivalaya are worth 
visiting. 

Pattadakal, 29 km. (18 miles) from Badami, has 
about ten temples with interesting architectural features. 
The Papanatha Temple, built about 680 A.D., was an 
early attempt to develop the northern style of architec- 
ture. This was later abandoned in favour of the more 
balanced Dravidian or Pallava style as exemplified in 
the famous monuments of Mahabalipuram and Kanchi- 
puram in Madras State. The Virupaksha Temple at 
Pattadakal (about 740 A.D.) is the finest of the shrines 
built in the southern or Dravidian style. 

To reach Aihole, which is 13 km. (8 miles) from 
Pattadakal, one has to cross the river Malaprabha. 
There are as many as 70 ancient temples in this small 
village, and some of them are even anterior to the 


Chalukyan era (about 500 A.D.). Of these, the out- 
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standing ones include the Ladh Khan, Durga and 
Meguti temples. In the Ladh Khan we see the early 
beginnings of both the Dravidian (Madras region) and 
the Chalukyan (Mysore region) styles of architecture. 
The Durga Temple is an interesting Hindu adaptation 
of the Buddhist Chaitya hall with its apsidal end. The 
Meguti Temple, situated atop a small hill and built in 
634 A.D., has superior masonry work. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Inspection Bungalows at Badami and Bagalkot, both in the 
charge of the Executive Engineer, P.W.D., Bagalkot. 


This brief account of select places of interest in 
the Mysore State does not by any means fit into a 
specific itinerary. The attractions are in fact so many 
and so widely distributed over the entire State that 
the tourist has to make a careful selection. 
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Kathakali dancers 


Palm-fringed waterways are the roads of Kerala 


KERALA 


Kerala, as it exists today, came into being as a 
result of the reorganization of States in November 1956. 
[he State’s boundaries comprise most of the former 
territories of the State of ‘TYravancore-Cochin and of the 
Malabar district, which was previously part of Madras 
State. Most of its 17 million people, living in an area 
f£ 38,941 sq. km. (15,035 sq. miles) work on the land. 
Since independence, new industries have been developing 
n the State under successive five-year plans, providing 


ried opportunities to the people 


The Kerala of today is the homogeneous unit that 
was Chera or Kerel of ancient times, of which little 
is known. ‘The first figure to emerge on the historical 
scene was Cheraman Perumal, the last of the sovereigns 
of Chera. He is believed to have renounced his throne, 
divided his kingdom and set out on a _ pilgrimage. 
This happened about 825 A.D. For the next eleven 
centuries and more the land remained disunited. 


Even before the time of Perumal kings, Kerala 
maintained trade relations with the outside world. 
The earliest among the trading visitors were the 
Phoenicians. There was an extensive trade between 
Greece and Rome on one hand and the ports of western 
India on the other. The Chinese often called at the 
port of Quilon. Vasco da Gama’s landing at Calicut 
in 1498 pioneered a new sea route to India and opened 
the flood gates of European economic and _ political 
rivalry in the East. 


Among the earliest to set up establishments in 
Kerala were the Portuguese followed by the Dutch. 
Then came the French and, lastly, the English. The 
ruling dynasties in Kerala could not counter the moves 
of European powers, each striving for supremacy. 
Eventually, the British emerged victorious. But they 
too failed to restore unity to the land. Malabar was 
incorporated into the province of Madras, and Cochin 
and Travancore were given to the respective ruling 
families. A few years after India attained independence 
in 1947, the princely States disappeared from the politi- 
cal scene of India and the people of ancient Chera were 
once again united in a single democratically-governed 
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unit—Kerala—where the dominant language of the 
people is Malayalam. 


THE PEOPLE 

Despite foreign contacts extending over a period 
of centuries, the people of Kerala have retained much of 
their old customs, values and refinements. 

Great religious leaders have lived and worked in 
this region. Sankara, one of the greatest of India’s 
religious thinkers, was born at Kaladi. St. Thomas, a 
disciple of Christ, is believed to have preached in this 
area, and drew converts to the Christian faith. St. 
Francis Xavier spent about three months here in 1544, 
travelling from Cape Comorin to Quilon. The little 
chapel at Kottar is supposed to have been built by him. 
In fact, Kerala is the home of historic shrines, temples 
and synagogues, which draw thousands of visitors. A 
treasury of ancient culture and folklore, Kerala is the 
home of a simple, hospitable and enlightened people. 
It claims the highest percentage of literacy in India. 
Simple in their dress, both men and women here are 
normally clothed in white. 

Once a martial race, the Nair community of Kerala 
has now taken to peaceful vocations. Before the religion 
of the Brahmins had touched Kerala, the Nairs, believed 
to be the original inhabitants of the area, had evolved 
a distinctive pattern of life. 

The custom of reckoning kinship, descent, succes- 
sion and inheritance in the female line (now fast dis- 
appearing), is an interesting feature of life in Kerala. 
We find here matrilinear families which trace their 
descent from a common ancestress. The tarawad, as 
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the joint family is called, consists of brothers and sisters 
and the descendants of the latter along the female line. 
The eldest male member is called Karanavan (origina- 
tor). In such a system, though wives and children of 
the male members have no special position, a Karanavan 
may be allowed to bring his wife and children into the 
tarawad. ‘The married male members of the family 
usually visit their wives at the house of the latter. If 
they feel that they can be self-supporting, living apart 
from tarawad, they settle down with their wives on 
their own. But a tarawad is split up only when partition 
takes place with the consent of all the members. Today, 
old tarawads are being split up, the common property 
being apportioned between the members of the joint 
family. In recent years the matriarchal system of 
inheritance has been giving place to the patriarchal 
family system. 

Old tarawads of Nairs have a distinctive architec- 
ture of their own. The thick wooden doors and door- 
frames are often embellished with rich carvings and 
brass fittings. 

Approximating to the purest Aryan type are the 
Namboodiris, the priestly Brahmin class of Kerala. 
Famous alike for their scholarship and wit, they lead 
quiet, simple lives, deriving their income mainly from 
the land or temples or from religious ceremonies they 
are entitled to perform. Namboodiri homes are called 
illams. Under the impact of modern education and 
changing sociological pattern, the Namboodiris as a 
community are also changing both in their outlook and 
vocations. 

Mainly engaged in coconut cultivation and agri- 
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culture is another Hindu community called Ezhavas. 
From this community came one of the great Hindu 
religious teachers of modern times, Sri Narayana Guru 
Swami. A social reformer and religious leader at the 
same time, he proclaimed a simple faith: ‘‘ One Caste, 
One Religion, One God”. At Varkala, north of 
Trivandrum, is the Sivagiri Mutt, where he died in 
1928. 

Christians form an important community in Kerala. 
Indeed, Christianity developed numerically more in 
this part of India than anywhere else during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

One of the earliest centres of Christian influence in 
India was Quilon. Marco Polo, who visited the area 
in 1293 A.D., refers to the Nestorian Christians and 
Jews he met there. 

Kerala has a small population of Jews. Some 
came with the ships of King Solomon. Others, dis- 
placed from Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
Second Temple, made their home at Cranganore. Here 
again, trouble soon arose. Muslim traders attacked 
their colonies in 1524, and burned their synagogues. 
Surviving colonies migrated to Cochin and some to 
Parur. 

It is not known when exactly the Muslim faith was 
introduced into Kerala. It is certain that it came in 
the wake of trade contacts with Arabia. In the four- 
teenth century, Quilon is stated to have had five mosques. 


DANCE 
Culturally, Kerala presents a pageant unlike 
anything seen elsewhere in India. It is the birth-place 
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Kathakali dancers enacting a scene from the famous epic, the Mahabharata. 
The mellow light from the solitary metal lamp on the stage creates the 
right atmosphere for the play. 


of Kathakali, the famous pantomime dance-drama. 
In this dance art, no word is spoken by the actors, but 
facial expressions and hand _ gestures called mudras 
narrate the stories. Women rarely take part in Katha- 
kali, so their place is taken by teenage boys. The 
Kathakali dance-drama which depicts stories from the 
two great Hindu epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
is a notable contribution to India’s cultural heritage. 
To the intricacies of gesture-language are added 
elaborate head-dress and make-up. A full Kathakali 


piece, portraying one story, may take anything from 
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eight to ten hours, starting early after night-fall and 
lasting right into the dawn. In the mellow light of 
huge, wick-burning brass lamps and with a simple 
cotton cloth for a curtain, the actors perform the drama 
to the accompaniment of verses set to music. Each 
word of these is interpreted by the actor in gestures and 
by means of facial expressions. For those who under- 
stand the language of the mudras, the story is easy to 
follow. 

Ottan Tullal, a dance of quick movements, tells 
stories from the Puranas, the dancer using both foot- 
work and gestures to elucidate the verses he sings. 
Occasionally, the dancer also flings a witty sally at the 
audience. Today, Tullal is not only popular, but it has 
also given Malayalam poetry a flexible metre. 

Prominent amongst the other dance-forms of this 
area is the Mohiniattam. Lyrical in the extreme, it is 
the coquettish dance of a temptress. The symmetrical 
patterns of emotion flow in balanced nuances, with 
smooth foot-work, somewhat quicker body movements 
and special music. Watch, too, for what goes on under 
the eye-brows of the Mohiniattam danseuse. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Kerala holds the pride of place in ivory work, 
Ivory carvers here can produce anything from a 
delicate cigarette case to the most elaborately carved 
figures. 

Kerala is equally well known for its lace work. 
Aranmula Kannadi—the metal mirrors made in the 
village of Aranmula, near Thiruvella—make interesting 
souvenirs. So, too, are the gold and silver brocaded 
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fabrics of Kottar. A wide variety of articles like boxes 
and buttons and ash trays of steel with silver inlay work 
are produced by skilled craftsmen. Art in industry is 
today evident in the pottery and ceramic products 
of Kerala. 


FESTIVALS 

Kerala has a variety of festivals. Dance and 
music figure prominently in each one of them, making 
them colourful and attractive. ‘The people of Kerala 
observe most of the festivals held elsewhere in India, and 
among the local festivals Onam is the most important. 

Onam, an occasion for rejoicing, is celebrated 
against a setting of lush green vegetation in August/ 
September. This picturesque harvest festival gives 
people four days of colour, feasting, boat racing, song 
and dance. 

On the eve of Thiruonam, the second and most 
important day of the festival, Raja Mahabali, a legendary 
hero of the Puranas, is supposed to visit his former 


lhe boat-race (Vallomkali) at Aranmulai—one of the main attractions of 
Onam festival. 


kingdom. Every home is brightly lit in preparation for 
his royal visit. Visits and gifts are exchanged among 
friends and relatives. 

At many places, caparisoned elephants take part 
in spectacular processions. A magnificent display of 
fireworks marks the end of the festivities. 

In villages, appreciative crowds gather on the 
green where colourfully dressed Kathakali dancers 
enact the much-loved stories of epic heroes and virtuous 
women. 

The Vallomkali (boat race) is one of the main 
attractions of Onam and is best seen at Aranmulai and 
Kottayam. About a hundred oarsmen row huge and 
graceful odees (fast boats). Oars dip and flash to the 
rhythm of drums, cymbals and songs. Above cach 
boat gleam tasselled silk umbrellas, their numbers 
denoting the affluence of the family owning the boat. 

In the evenings, pretty girls perform the Kyekot- 
tikali (the clapping dance) in the open, dancing around 
the traditional brass lamp. Intricate patterns of flower 
petals are made on the grass forming a flower carpet for 
the dance. 

Pooram falls in April/May and is celebrated 
with great enthusiasm at Trichur in the Vadakkunathan 
Temple where thousands of people assemble to celebrate 
it. A procession of richly caparisoned elephants and 
display of fire-works are part of the festival. 
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Sri Padmanabhaswami Temple, Trivandrum 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


TRIVANDRUM 


Trivandrum, the sea-side capital of Kerala is built, 
like Rome, on hills. Many parks and lovely buildings, 
with their gabled roofs, stand on low hillocks, while the 
restful valleys below are adorned with coconut groves. 
Trivandrum, shorter name for ‘Tiruvanantapuram, 
means “* the Place of the sacred snake Anant’. The 
imposing temple of Sri Padmanabhaswami is dedicated 
to the Hindu god Vishnu, his image reclining on 
Sheshnag, the enormous hooded serpent. 

Trivandrum is a city with some excellent buildings 
of ancient and modern architecture. Among these may 
be mentioned the Kandiyar Palace. The palaces of 
former rulers situated inside the Fort, the Legislative 
Chamber, the Secretariat, the Victoria Jubilee Town 
Hall, the General Hospital and the University buildings. 
Also well worth a visit are the Chitralayam (Art 
Gallery), the Zoo, the Aquarium and the Museum. 
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Beach scene, Kovalam, Trivandrum 


The Art Gallery has a representative collection of 
the ancient paintings of the Rajput, Mughul and Tanjore 
schools. Among these are copies of the frescoes of 
Ajanta and also of Sigiriya in Ceylon which are ove! 
1,500 years old. Besides, there are the murals of 
Kerala, and many works of modern Indian painters. 
Valuable Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese and _ Balinese 
paintings enhance the value of the collections. 

The Museum, with its central hall devoted to 
indigenous arts and crafts, is one of the finest in India. 
Its corridors and wings are devoted to natural history. 
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Equally popular are the Public Park and the Zoo which 
contains some rare birds and reptiles. 

Trivandrum’s Aquarium is a modest one. It 
serves the needs of the State’s Department of Marine 
Biology and Fisheries and also constitutes an educational 
and recreational centre for the people. 

Among other places worth visiting are the Veli 
Lagoon, the Aruvikkara Water Works, the Observatory 
and the University. 

Of great interest to the tourist is the splendid 
Kovalam beach, |! km. (7 miles) from the city. The 
palm-fringed, sandy beach is ideally suited for sea- 
bathing. There is a shack and a canteen on the beach. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Hotels (Western-style): Mascot Hotel. 
Rest House: For reservation, please write to the District 


Collector, Trivandrum. 
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VARKALA AND ANJENGO 


On the road along the coast to Quilon, half-way 
between Trivandrum and Quilon, is Varkala or Janar- 
dhanam, a place of Hindu pilgrimage noted for its 
mineral springs. At Varkala is Sivagiri, the resting 
place of a great religious reformer of modern Kerala, 
Sri Narayana Guru. 

The temple bell at Varkala, which announces the 
daily worship, has an interesting story. It was presented 
by a Dutch captain long ago when his ship was becalmed 
off the shcre. The sails did not work as there was not 
even the suggestion of a breeze for days on end. The 
captain finally sought the help of the temple priest. 
‘‘ My ship’s bell is for the temple’, he promised, “ if 
there will be some wind for us to make a move on”’. 
At evening worship that day, the priest offered special! 
prayers, and in a few hours, a gusty wind began to blow. 
The Captain who was obviously impressed, gratefully 
made over the bell to the temple. 

Two tunnels at Varkala, one of them nearly 
0°8 km. (4 mile) in length, complete the line of water 
communications between Trivandrum and Quilon. 
Nearby may be seen the fortress of Anjengo, built by the 
early English settlers towards the end of the 17th 
century. , 


QUILON 
The road from Trivandrum to Quilon passes 
through some of the most picturesque parts of the 
State. 
Quilon, a prosperous commercial town 71 km. 
(44 miles) north of Trivandrum, has several claims to 
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the visitor’s attention. It stands on Lake Ashtamudi 
(lake with eight creeks) with its belt of palm trees and 
picturesque promontories of red laterite and china clay. 
In ancient times, ships of many nations touched Quilon. 
Among them were those of the Phoenicians, Persians, 
Arabs, Greeks, Romans and the Chinese. During the 
period of the Tang dynasty, the Chinese had prosperous 
trade settlements at this place, and during the reign of 
Kublai Khan, the two countries had exchanged envoys. 
Exquisite pieces of chinaware have been discovered in 
this area. 

And here it was, in 1330, that Friar Jerdanus was 
consecrated Bishop of the first Roman Catholic See in 
India. During its early history, Quilon had been some- 
times independent and sometimes owed allegiance either 
to the King of Cochin or of Travancore. It surrende- 
red to the Raja of Travancore in 1742. The Thevalley 
Palace and Government House at Quilon add a touch of 
ancient grandeur to the shores of the lagoon. 

A trip by motor-launch from Quilon to Ernakulam 
through the backwaters fringed with coconut groves 
will be a delightful experience. From the Neendakara 
bridge, a distance of about 16 km. (10 miles) from 
Quilon, the backwaters present a glorious view. ‘The 
most alluring stretch of the backwaters lies between 
Quilon and Alleppey. 

About 3:2 km. (2 miles) from Quilon is Tangasseri, 
an enchanting picnic spot, with a lighthouse, old Dutch, 
Portuguese and English cemeteries and remnants of 
some massive forts. 

Quilon is fast developing into an industrial centre, 
and units for the manufacture of pottery, aluminium, 
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textiles, paper and plywood have come up in recent 
years. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Quilon Tourist Bungalow. For reservation, please write to 
Steward, Tourist Bungalow, Quilon. 

Rest House and Additional Rest House. For reservation, please 
write to the District Collector, Quilon. 


ALLEPPEY 


Alleppey, just over 85 km. (55 miles) farther north, 
is a busy industrial centre and port. Many visitors have 
likened it to Venice because of the numerous canals that 
meander through the town. Its main industries are coir 
and pepper cultivation. 

A cruise in a launch in the backwaters or on the 
Vembanad Lake will be found very refreshing. ‘The 
famous Neendakara bridge lies between Alleppey and 
Quilon. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Government Rest House by the seaside, from where there is a 
fascinating view of Alleppey. For reservation, please write to 
the District Collector, Alleppey. 
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the Periyar Wild Life Sanctuary 


WILD LIFE SANCTUARY 


finest spots in the country, the wild 
tuarv at Thekkady is th 
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attractions. It is approachable by road from three 
points—Trivandrum and Ernakulam in Kerala, and 
Madurai in Madras. The road from Madurai is the 
shortest, being 145 km. (90 miles). From Trivandrum 
it is 257 km. (160 miles). From Ernakulam it is 217 km. 
(135 miles). All the three routes pass through Kottayam, 
a delightful hill-town 121 km. (75 miles) from the 
sanctuary. It has a lovely tourist bungalow—one of 
the best in South India—with all facilities. Even the 
hurrying tourist will find it difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion it offers of a day’s restful stay. 

The motor drive from Kottayam to the forests of 
Thekkady is in itself a thrilling and memorable experi- 
ence. As the road spirals up and down the hills, the 
tourist will see sprawling plantations of tea, rubber 
and pepper on both sides. Fleeting clouds cover the 
hilltops like giant caps of fluffy cotton. If you 
chance to’ be there in mid-October, every turn on the 
road brings a new thrill, an exhilarating panorama of 
scenic beauty. From the depths of the valleys rise 
swirling white vapours as from a giant cauldron. 
From the black mountain rocks, jungle streams 
cascade down like streaks of silver to disappear in the 
thick tropical foliage of the Anaimalai Hills. Whether 
or not you are there in the correct season to see the play 
of clouds and cascades, your journey from Kottayam to 
Thekkady wili offer you a fantastic picture of wild, 
enchanting loveliness. 

The sanctuary itself is situated in a bowl- shaped 
valley, girdling a large lake formed by a dam on the 
Periyar river. The Aranya Nivas, a modern hotel built 
for tourists at the sanctuary, provides every possible 
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comfort in the midst of a tropical jungle. It is equipped 
with motor-launches to take tourists around the forests 
surrounding the lake. From the comfort and security 
of the motor-launch you can watch herds of wild ele- 
phants, bisons and deer. If you are lucky, a stray 
panther or a tiger might turn up at the lake to quench 


its thirst. All shooting, except with the camera, is for- 
bidden here. 


Chinese fishing net. In India, this device is used only in Kerala. 


A Malabar church 


COCHIN 


If the tourist so desires, he can begin his itinerary 
in Kerala from Cochin, which is connected by air with 
Coimbatore and Madras and by rail with Mangalore 
and Madras. Later, he can move southward towards 
Trivandrum and Cape Comorin. Next only in impor- 
tance to Bombay as a centre of commerce and trade on 
the West Coast, Cochin has a_ beautiful all-weather 
harbour. Palm-fringed lagoons, wooded islands, the 
mainland beyond, and a beautiful view of the sea on 
the other side—that’s how you will remember Cochin 

In the days of yore, Cochin had trade and cultural 
contacts with many distant parts of the world. The 
Chinese had their trading settlements here nearly 18 


centuries ago. The fishing nets—large and cumbersome 
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but efficient—which they introduced in those remote 
days are still used by Kerala’s fisherfolk. 

The small colony of White Jews at Mattancheri 
near Cochin adds a colourful chapter to the ancient 
history of this place. Believed to have come from 
Palestine in 587 B.C., this community of Jews has 
been living at Mattancheri to this day in an 
atmosphere of security and tolerance. Mattancheri 
has a Jewish synagogue which is an important tourist 
attraction. Built in 1568, it was burnt down in 1662 
by the Portuguese and rebuilt by the Dutch in 1664. 
Here are preserved the Great Scrolls of the Old Testa- 
ment and the interesting copper plate grant of the local 


The Great Scrolls 
of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Syna- 
gogue at Mattan- 
cheri near Cochin 


king, Bhaskara Ravi Varma, recording a gift of land 
from him to the synagogue in the 16th century. 

Another tourist attraction at Mattancheri is 
the Dutch Palace which has large-size murals of great 
artistic merit. Inside the Cochin Fort, there are two 
important churches—Santa Cruz Cathedral and St. 
Francis’ Church. The latter is the oldest European 
church in India. For nearly a century (till 1770), 
during the period of Dutch rule, Cochin was a pros- 
perous port. After a short-lived conquest by Hyder Ali 
and Tipu Sultan of Mysore, Cochin passed into the 
hands of the British in 1799. 


Wixuincpon IsLaAnp: A man-made island built 
entirely from dredged material, it is now important as a 
clearing house for all cargo traffic bound for the port of 
Cochin. It has an excellent hotel and motor-launches are 
available for hire. 


BoLGHATTY IsLAND: To the north-west of Erna- 
kulam, on the mainland, lies the Bolghatty Island, a 
lovely place with coconut groves, a park and a golf- 
course. It has a small palace, originally the home of 
the British Resident, now converted into an excellent 
tourist bungalow. ‘The tourist who wishes to keep away 
from the busy life of Cochin and Ernakulam will do well 
to stay here. The tourist bungalow has motor-laun- 
ches which can be hired for enjoyable excursions along 
the backwaters. 


VALLARPADAM IsLAND: Near Bolghatty is the 
Vallarpadam Island. ‘The old church, dedicated to St. 
Mary, is a place of Christian pilgrimage. 
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A canal in Ernakulam 


MULANTHURUTHI: About 19 km. (12 miles) from 
Ernakulam is Mulanthuruthi, one of the principal centres 
of the Jacobite Syrians in Kerala. It has a 700-year old 
church which contains beautiful frescoes—perhaps the 
earliest surviving creations of foreign artists in this 
area. 


ERNAKULAM: Ernakulam, situated on the mainland 
opposite the Cochin harbour is a picturesque town in 
a beautiful setting, facing a broad expanse of backwaters 
studded with beautiful palm-fringed islands. Capital of the 
former Cochin State, Ernakulam is a city of temples and 
churches. The week-long festival at the Ernakulam 
Shiva Temple in January is a grand and colourful 
spectacle in which caparisoned elephants participate. 


ALWAYE 


Nineteen kilometres (12 miles) from Cochin is 
Alwaye, situated on the bank of the river Periyar. It is 
a typical industrial town with many factories for chemi- 
cals, fertilizers, aluminium, glass, rayon and textiles. 
During the hot months (from March to May), this town 
serves as a cool summer retreat. The Rare Earths 
Limited processes monazite, a precious radioactive 
mineral found in the beach-sands of Kerala. It is a rich 
source of thorium and also contains traces of uranium. 

Alwaye has an excellent Guest House situated in 
idyllic environments, with the Periyar river at its back 
and a vast park surrounding it. Built to satisfy the 
whims of a Maharani, the Alwaye palace now caters to 
the tourist. River Periyar affords good swimming. 
If the tourist happens to be here during December, he 
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can see the colourful Hindu festival of Shivaratri on the 
opposite bank of the river. 


CRANGANORE 


Quiet and restful, the palm-fringed coast of Kerala 
is uniformly charming. If the spell that the land casts 
on visitors is often found irresistible, then much of the 
credit goes to its island-studded lagoons. A _ very 
understandable desire of the tourist would be to take 
out a motor-launch from Cochin and explore the exotic 
beauty of the countryside away from the seashore without 
ever setting foot on land. A conducted tour of places 
along the backwaters, from Willingdon Island to Cranga- 
nore (a distance of 35 km. or 22 miles), would be quite 
exciting. The only necessary precaution would be 
for the visitor to carry with him his lunch packet and 
a supply of drinking water. 

Cranganore (also called Kodunganallur) is a 
village with a colourful past. Over 1,500 years ago, it 
was the famous seaport of Kerala to which came ships 
from many parts of the world—Phoenicia, Rome, 
Greece and Portugal. The Portuguese built a fort 
here. Cranganore also has the distinction of having 
the earliest mosque built in India (9th century). Kotta- 
puram, a couple of kilometres from Cranganore, is 
hallowed by the memory of St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
who is believed to have landed here. An eighteenth- 
century church at this place commemorates this event. 


TRICHUR 


About 74 km. (46 miles) north of Cochin by rail 
or road lies Trichur, considered the most fashionable 
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Elephants richly adorned for the Pooram festival, 
attractions 


city of Kerala. The main attractions of this place 
are the Zoo, reputed to be one of the best in India 
and noted for its reptile house, the Museum, and the 
Vadakkunathan Temple, one of Kerala’s oldest shrines. 
Trichur’s greatest annual attraction is the Pooram 
festival which falls in April-May. On this occasion, 
there is a mammoth celebration with arrays of richl 


caparisoned elephants, processions and firework displays. 
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one of Trichur’s major 


ACCOMMODATION 

Tourist Bungalow. For reservation please write to Steward, 
fourist Bungalow, Trichur. 

Central Hotel, Travellers’ Bungalow, Peechi House (23 


km. or 14 miles from Trichur). For reservation apply to the 
Asstt. Engineer, Peechi Dam Project, Peechi, Trichur. 


CHERUTHURUTHI 


Thirty-four kilometres (21 miles) from Trichur 
by train is Shoranur, an important railway junction. 
Three kilometres (2 miles) from here, nestling in the 
cool shade of coconut groves and washed by the placid 
waters of the Bharatapuzha river, is a lowly, unimpres- 
sive bunch of thatched huts which houses the premier 
art institution of modern Kerala—the Kalamandalam. 
Founded in 1930 
by the late Val- 
lathol Narayana 
Menon, modern 
Kerala’s greatest 
poet, it imparts 
training to pup- 
ils in Kathakali 
and Mohiniat- 
tam — Kerala’s 
unique dance 
forms. ‘The best 
time to visit the 
Art Centre is in 
the morning, 
when dance les- 
sons are in pro- 
gress. 


Workers sorting coir. 
Kerala is the home 
of coir industry. 


APPENDICES 


BANGALORE—MYSORE—BELUR—HALEBID — 
SRAVANA BELGOLA 


General Information: 


Area Population Altitude 
Bangalore 90-65 sq. km. 12,08,248 920 m. 
(35 sq. miles) (3,021 ft.) 
Mysore 38 -84 sq. km. 2,53,524 770 m. 
(15 sq. miles) (2,520 163 
Belur 2-84 sq. km. 7,959 960 m. 
(1-10 sq. miles) (3,150 ft.) 
Halebid 1+ 29-sq.;km.- 3,000 960 m. 
(4 sq. mile) (3, 150 ft.) 


CLIMATE: Summer: Max. 33°—35° C. Min. 20°—26-5° C. 
Winter: Max. 25°—28° C. Min. 14°—20° C. 
Rainfall: Average 86 cm. or 34 in. (June to October). 
SEASON: October to April. 
TYPE OF CLOTHING REQUIRED: Cotton in summer and woollens in 
December and January. 
LANGUAGES: Kannada, Tamil, Telugu, Hindi and English. 


BANGALORE 
Communications and Transport: 


(a) DIsTANCEs 


By Air By Rail By Road 
Bombay 890 kim. 1,117 km. or 1,099 km. 
(531 miles) 694 miles (via (683 miles) 
Guntakal). 
1,199 km. or 
745 miles 
(via Hubli) 
Madras 275 km. 357 km. 334°km. 
(171 miles) (222 miles) (2073 miles) 
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(b) INreRNAL Transport: Taxis and city buses available, 
besides auto-rikshaws. Taxi rates are 0-50 nP. per mile and Rs. 1°50 
detention charges per hour. Auto-rikshaws 0:25 nP. per mile. 


Accommodation: 
Single Double 
(1) WESTERN-STYLE: Rs. Rs. 
1. West End Hotel 25-00 48 - 00 
2. Shilton Hotel 18-00 35-00 
3. Lobo’s Hotel 16-00 to 34-00 to 
18-00 40-00 
4. Hotel Embassy 18-00 30-00 
5. Central Hotel 22-00 44-00 
(ii) INDIAN-sTYLE: 
1. Madras Woodlands 10-00 to 20-00 to 
14-00 28-50 
2. Hotel Broadway 8-00 to 14-00 to 
15-00 30-00 


Besides these, there are several other hotels in the city. 


(i111) OTHER ACCOMMODATION: 


1. Mysore Govt. Guest Reservation— Under Secretary, 
Houses: General Administration Deptt. 
(General), Govt. of Mysore. 
Vidhan Soudha, Bangalore. 
2. Railway Retiring Rooms: Station Master, Bangalore, 
3. Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. C/o Secretary. 


(iv) MrscELLANEOUS: 


(a) Proursition: Not in force in Bangalore. 
(b) INFORMATION CENTRES: 
1. Government of India Tourist Office, 2, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bangalore. Phone 4505. 
2. Director of Tourism, Government of Mysore, 
Bangalore. Phone 71377. 
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(c) Guipe Services: Available from the Government of 
India Tourist Office and also from the Director of Tourism, Mysore 
Government. 


(d) Excursions: Hessarghatta Lake, Chamarajasagar, Siva- 
ganga, Nandi Hills, Mekedhat. 


(e) Conpuctep Tours: There are many one-day and two- 
day trips organized by local private transport companies to places 
like Mysore, Krishnaraja Sagar, Srirangapatna, Belur and Halebid 
and Jog Falls. However, they are not recognized. 

MYSORE 
Communications and Transport 


(a) DisTANcEs: 


By Air By Rail By Road 
Bangalore 7, 138 km. (86 miles) 140 km. (87 miles) 
Ootacamund 7 - 159 km. (99 miles) 
Mangalore a oa 254 km. (158 miles) 
Hassan ee 119 km. (74 miles) 121 km. (75 miles) 
Mercara “Ke ta 116 km. (72-6 miles) 


(b) InTERNAL TRANSPORT: Taxis and city buses available. 
Taxi rates are 0-50 nP. per mile and Rs. 1-50 detention charges 


per hour. 
Accommodation: 
Single Double 
(1) WESTERN-STYLE: Rs. Rs. 
1. Hotel Metropole 22-00 35-00 
2. Hotel Ritz | 12-00 24-00 
(1) INDIAN-STYLE: 
1. Indra Bhavan 7-00 14-00 
2. Gayathri Bhavan 6-00 13-00 
3. Dasa Prakash 6-00 to 12-00 to 
8-00 16-00 
4. Modern Hindu Hotel 7-00 to 14-00 to 
10-00 20-00 


(iii) OTHER ACCOMMODATION: 
(1) Govt. Guest Houses. For reservation contact the Superin- 
tendent of Government Guest Houses, Government 
House, Mysore. 


(2) Railway Retiring Rooms: Station Master, Mysore. 
(3) Y.M.C.A., C/o Secretary, Mysore. 


Miscellaneous: 


(a) ProursiTion: In force. 


(b) INFORMATION CENTRE: Information-cum- Tourist Centre, 
Government of Mysore, Seshadri House, Mysore. 


(c) Gurwe Services: Government of India Guide available 
at (i) The Tourist Bureau, J.M. Palace Road, Mysore, and 
(ii) State Govt. guides at the Information-cum-Tourist Centre. 


(d) Excursions: Srirangapatna, Krishnaraja Sagar, Som- 
nathpur, Sivasamudram, Bandipur. 


BELUR AND HALEBID 
Communications and Transport: 


(a) Distances: The airport nearest to Belur and Halebid 
is at Bangalore. The rail-heads are Hassan, Banavar and Arsikere. 
There are regular bus connections from Hassan to Belur and Halebid 
and also from Banavar and Arsikere to Helebid and Belur. How- 
ever, the most convenient plan is to stay in the Rest House at Hassan 
and visit Belur and Halebid in one day and Sravana Belgola the next 
day. There are regular bus services from both Bangalore and 
Mysore to Sravana Belgola, Belur and Halebid. 


By Road Belur Halebid Sravana Belgola 
From Bangalore 222 km. (138 238km. (148 166 km. (103 
miles) via miles) miles) 
Hassan and 
Chennarava- 
patna 
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By Road Belur Halebid Sravana Belgola 
From Mysore 156 km. (97 172 km. (107. 89 km. (55 
miles) miles) miles ) 
From Hassan 35 km. (22 51 km. (32 32 km. (20 
miles) miles) miles) 
From Sravana 68 km. (42 84 km. (52 
Belgola miles) miles) 
From Belur 16 km. (10 68 km. 
miles ) (42 miles) 


(b) 


these three places, except some private, old-model cars. 
mode of conveyance is the bus. 


Accommodation: 
Belur 
Hore .s: Nil 
Rest Houses: Class II Travel- 
lers’ Bungalow. 
For reservation 
apply to Asstt. 


Engineer, 
P.W.D. _ Belur, 
Hassan District. 


Halebid 
Nil 

Class II Travel- 
lers’ Bungalow. 
For reservation 
apply to Asstt. 
Engineer, 
P. W. D. Hale- 
bid, Hassan 
District. 


INTERNAL TRANSPORT: There are no taxis available in 


The only 


Sravana Belgola 
Nil 

Class III Travel- 
lers’ 
For reservation 
apply to the 
District Board, 
Sravana Belgola. 


Bungalow. 


The Class I Travellers’ Bungalow at Hassan is the most conven- 


ient place to stay as it is well furnished and the services of a 
khansama (cook) are available. For reservation, apply to the Executive 
Engineer, Hassan, at least a week in advance. 


Miscellaneous: 
(a) Pronrition: Is in force. 
(b) INFoRMATION CENTRE: Tourist Information Centre, 


Govt. of Mysore, Hassan. 


(c) Gume Service: Govt. of India Guide available. at 
the temple at Belur. 
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HAMPI 
General Information: 


(a) Area: About | sq. km. (4 sq. mile). 

(b) Population: About 300. 

(c) Altitude: 500 m. (1,640 ft.) above sea level. 

(d) Climate: Average rainfall: About 104 cm. (41 inches) 
annually. 

(e) Type of clothing required: Tropical clothing throughout the 
year. Linen and cotton are most suitable. 

(f) Lamguages: Kannada, Tamil, Telugu. 


Communications and Transport: 


(a) DisTANcEs: 
By air: No air connections. 
By rail: The nearest railway station for Hampi is Hospet, 


which is at a distance of about 11 km (7 miles). 


By Rail By Road 
Bangalore 358 km. (247 miles) 341 km. (212 miles) 
via Guntakal 
Madras 558 km. (347 miles) 586 km. (364 miles) 
via Guntakal via Anantapur, 
Bellary 
Beliary 105 km. (65 miles) 71 km. (44 miles) 


(b) INTERNAL TRANSPORT: Buses are available from Hospet, 
Tungabhadra Dam and Kamalapuram to Hampi. 


Accommodation: 


Rest Houses: 

At Kamalapuram: Pravasi Mandir (near the ruins), 76 km. 
(47 miles) from Hospet. For reservation write to the Assistant 
Engineer, P.W.D., Hospet. 

At Hospet : Dak Bungalow. (11-3 km. or 7 miles from Hampi). 
For reservation apply to the Deputy Commissioner, Bellary. 
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Tungabhadra Dam Site: Circuit House “ Vaikunt ” (Best 
accommodation in the area). For reservation apply to the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Civil Division, Tungabhadra Dam Site. 

At Munirabad: (2-4 km. or 1} miles from the Dam Site). 

(1) Indra Bhavan—Circuit House 


(ii) Lake View—Circuit House. For reservation apply to the 
Executive Engineer, Reservoir Construction Division, Munirabad. 


Miscellaneous: 


(a) Pronipition: Tungabhadra Project, Hospet Side, 
Hampi, Hospet: Dry area. 

(b) INFORMATION CENTRE: (1) The Enquiries Deptt. of the 
Tungabhadra Board. (2) Department of Archaeology, 

Vijayanagaram Range, Kamalapuram. 

(c) Gute Services: Nil. 


BIJAPUR—BADAMI— AIHOLE—PATTADAKAL 


General Information: 


Area Population Altitude 
Bijapur 14 sq. km. (5-60 72,356 593 m. (1,944 ft.) 
sq. miles) 
Badami 4 sq. km. (1:57 8,000 
sq. miles) 
Aihole 2°8 sq. km. (1:1 2,000 
sq. miles) 
Pattadakal 
CumMATE: Summer: Max. 101°6° C. Min. 74:5° C. 


Winter:’ Max. 84-2°C. Min. 58-6° C. 
Rainfall: Average about 50 cm. annually. 


TYPE OF CLOTHING REQUIRED: Cottons suitable throughout the year. 
During the winter months, light 
woollens can be worn. 


LANGUAGES: Kannada is the main language spoken. 
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Communications and Transport: 


(a) Distances: 

By Air: Not connected. 

By rail: Bijapur and Badami are railway stations on the 
Sholapur-Gadag line of the Southern Railway. 


By Road: 
Biuapur Radami Aihole Pattadakal 
km. miles km. miles km. miles km. ai 
Bangalore 616 Say 53! 330, 38) 361 560° 348 
Bijapur -> (pee tGS «lO a 68206 «6192 ae 
Badami 163 101 ue ae sp 31 29°48 
Aihole 132 @® a0 9] ——a 79 «49 


Pattadakal 192 119 29 18 79 49 


(b) InrERNAL TRANSPORT: Regular buses ply between 
Bijapur, Bagalkot and Badami. ‘Taxis without metres are available 
in Bijapur and Bagalkot. Charges range from Re. 0-75 to Re. 1-00 
per mile. 


Accommodation: 


AT BIJAPUR: 


(1) Circuit House ] For reservation, apply _ to 
(ii) P.W.D. Inspection Bungalow the Executive Engineer, 
(iu) Travellers’ Bungalow f P.W.D., Bijapur Division, 
(iv) Tourist Bungalow J Bijapur. 
AT BADAMI 

(i) Inspection Bungalow | For reservation, apply to the 
(ii) District Bungalow \ Executive Engineer, P.W.D., 


J Bagalkot Division, Bagalkot. 


At BAGALKOT: 
(1) Inspection Bungalow For reservation same as in 
(11) Travellers’ Bungalow Badami. 
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Miscellaneous: 


(a) Prourpition: In force. 

(b) InrorMATION CeENTREs: At Bijapur, Mysore Government. 
Tourist Bureau, Room No. 9, Tourist Bungalow, Class 
If, Arkilla Road, Bijapur. 

(c) GutpE Service: Nil. 


TRIVANDRUM 
General Information: 
(a) Area: 52 sq. km. (20 sq. miles). 
(b) Population: 2-5 lakhs. 
(c) Altitude: Sea level. 


(d) Climate: Average temperature: Max. 35°C. Min. 21° C. 
Rainfall: 64 cm. 
Season: November to February. 
(e) Type of clothing required: Light tropical and cotton clothing 
throughout the year. 
(f) Languages: | Malayalam and English. 


Communications and Transport 


EXTERNAL: 

Air Connections: Trivandrum is connected by IAC air services 
with Madras via Bangalore and Cochin. 

Rail Connections: Direct rail-route links Trivandrum with 
Madras (824 km. or 512 miles). 
For QuUILON 

Air Connections: Nil. The nearest airport is at Trivandrum. 

Rail Connections : Quilon is on the direct rail route from Madras 
to Trivandrum. 


For Pertyar WiLp Lire SANCTUARY 

Air Connections: Nil. ‘The nearest airport is Madurai (145 km. 
or 90 miles) by road. 

Rail Connections: Nil. The nearest railway station is Kottayam 


on the Trivandrum-Quilon-Cochin rail-route. 
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For CocHIN 


Air Connections: Cochin is connected by regular air services 
with Madras, Bangalore and Trivandrum. 


Rail Connections: Cochin (Ernakulam) is connected by rail 
with Trivandrum. 


INTERNAL: Taxis and buses available. Taxi rates are 50 nP. 
per mile and Rs. 2 detention charges per hour. 


Accommodation: 


(1) WesTERN-sTYLE Horet: Mascot Hotel. Charges for a single 
room are Rs. 17-50 to Rs. 25 and for a double Rs. 35 
inclusive of board and lodging. 


(11) Rest House: For reservation apply to the District Collector, 


Trivandrum. 
Miscellaneous: 
(a) PROHIBITION: In force 
(b) INFORMATION 1. Department of Public Relations. 
CENTREs: 2. Director, Tourist Department. 
3. Tourist Information Office, Mascot 
Hotel. 
(c) Gume Service Available. Mascot Hotel. 
(d) Excursion: Kanya Kumari (Cape Comorin ) 87 km. 


or 54 miles by road. 


QUILON 
General Information: 
(a) Area: 16 sq. km. (6-25 sq. miles). 
(b) Population: 70,000. 
(c) Altitude: Sea level. 
(d) Climate: Average temperature, Max. 35° C. Min. 24° G. 


Rainfall: 279 cm. 
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(e) Type of cloth- Light tropical and cotton clothing throughout 
ing required: the year. 
(d) Languages: Malayalam and English. 


Communications and Transport: 


(a) DIsTANCEs: 


By Air By Rail By Road 
Cochin ee 164 km. 148 km. 
Trivandrum ve 65 km. 71 km. 
Madras om 759 km. 789 km. 


(b) INTERNAL TRANSPORT: Taxi rates are 62 nP. per mile and 
Rs. 2 detention charges per hour. Rickshaws—25 nP. per 
mile. Boats (40 to 60 seater) may be hired for going 
around the Ashtamudi Lake; charges are Rs. 40 per hour. 


Accommodation: 


(i) Tourtsr BUNGALOW: For reservation apply to the Steward, 
Tourist Bungalow, Quilon. 
(i1) Rest House AND ADDITIONAL Rest House: For reservation 
apply to the Dy. Collector, Quilon. 
(111) WESTERN-STYLE Hote: Hotel Neck. 
(iv) INDIAN-sTYLE HotTet: Anand Bhavan Hotel, Sea View, 
Premier Hotel. 


Miscellaneous: 
PROHIBITION: Not in Force. 


PERIYAR WILD LIFE SANCTUARY 


General Information: 


(a) Area: 777 sq. km. (300 sq. miles). 

(b) Altitude: 1,006 m. (3,300 ft.) 

(c) Climate: Average temperature Max. 29-5° C. Min. 
loa C. 


Average rainfall: 203 cm. 
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(d) Type of clothing required: Light woollen clothing in winter 
and cotton clothing in summer. 


Communications and Transport: 


INTERNAL TRANSPORT: Taxis are available at Cochin, Trivandrum, 
Madurai and Kumili for a trip to the Sanctuary. _ 


Accommodation: 


(i) WESTERN-sTYLE HoreL: Hotel Aranya Nivas, Thekkady. 
Charges for a single room are Rs. 25 and Rs. 40 for a 
double room. These rates are inclusive of board and lodging. 

(it) Govr. Guest House, Epapatayam: For reservation apply to 
the Manager, Hotel Aranya Nivas, Thekkady, Charges 
are: single Rs. 30-00; double Rs. 50-00. 


Miscellaneous: 


(a) PRontsition: Not in force. 

(b) Gume: The Game Ranger can provide one of the game 
lawn guards to act as a guide. 

(c) Fisuinc: The Manager, Hotel Aranya Nivas, issues temporary 
permits for hotel residents for fishing in the Periyar Lake. 

(d) Boatinc: One launch is available with Hotel Aranya Nivas, 
and one with Edapalayam Guest House. 
The Game Department has a boat. 


COCHIN INCLUDING ERNAKULAM, WILLINGDON ISLAND 
MATTANCHERI AND FORT COCHIN 


General Information: 


(a) Area: 18-29 sq. km. (7:06 sq. miles). 

(b) Population: 1,85,000. 

(c) Altitude: Sea level. 

(d) Climate: Average temperature Max. 35° C. Min. 20° C. 


Rainfall: 254 cm. 
(e) Type of clothing Light tropical and cotton clothing will do 
required : throughout the year. 
(f) Languages: Malayalam and English. 
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Communications and Transport: 


INTERNAL TRANSPORT: Taxis and buses are available. Taxi 
rates are 50 nP. per mile and detention charges Rs. 2 per hour. 


Accommodation: 


1. Tourist Bungalow, Bolghatty Island. Apply for reserva- 
tion to Steward, Bolghatty Tourist Bungalow, Ernakulam, or 
the Superintendent, Guest House, Ernakulam. Rates—Single: 
Rs. 21:50; Double: Rs. 36-00. 

2. Rest House: For reservation write to the Dy. Collector, 
Ernakulam District, Ernakulam. 

WESTERN-STYLE HoTeL: Malabar Hotel. Charges for a single 
room are Rs. 22 and Rs. 42 to Rs. 48 for a double room, inclu- 
sive of board and lodging. 

(ii) INDIAN-sTYLE HoTets: Sea Green Hotel, Terminus Hotel, 

Breeze Hotel, New Woodland Hotel. 

(iii) Rest House: For reservation apply to the Dy. Collector, 

Ernakulam. 


Miscellaneous: 


(a) PROHIBITION: Not in force except at Fort Cochin. 

(b) INFORMATION CENTRE: Government of India Tourist Office. 
Willingdon, Island, Cochin. 

(c) Gumwe Service: Guides are available from the Government 
of India Tourist Office, Cochin-3. 
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For all tourist information, please contact: 


OVERSEAS 


1, 


Government of India Tourist Office, 
19, East 49th Street, 
New York 17 (N.Y.), U.S.A. 


Government of India Tourist Office, 
685, Market Street, 
San Francisco 5 (Calif.), U. S. A. 


Government of India Tourist Office, 
177-179 King Street at University, 
Toronto-1, Canada 


Government of India Tourist Office, 
28, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W.1., U.K. 


Office National Indien de Tourisme, 
8, Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
Paris (9), France “a 


Indisches Verkehrsbiiro, 
Baseler Hochhaus, 

Baseler Strasse 46, First Floor, 
Frankfurt/Main, West Germany 


Government of India Tourist Office, 
Leonard House, 46 Elizabeth Street, 
Melbourne, C.I., Australia 


Government of India Tourist Office, 


TELEPHONE 


- MUrray Hill 8-2245 
. EXbrook 7—0066 
. EMpire 2-3188 

« ©RAfalgar 17]7-8-9 
OPEra 00-84 

. ANJou 83-86 


332380 and 332396 


Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street, Fort, 


Colombo, Ceylon 


(Continued on next page) 


= 


MF 8057 
MF 8491 
78805 
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In INDIA TELEPHONE 


i: 


10. 


ih. 


Government of India Tourist Office, 


123, Queen’s Road, Churchgate, Bombay .. 242144 

and 242145 
Government of India Tourist Office, 
13, Old Court House Street, Calcutta >. 23-5721 aad 

23-2819 

Government of India Tourist Office, 
88, Janpath, New Delhi = os 47057 
Government of India Tourist Office, 
35, Mount Road, Madras Se 86999 
Government of India Tourist Office, : 
The Mall, Agra ga kee vs 2377 


Government of India Tourist Office, 
Krishna Vilas, Station Road, Aurangabad .. 17 


Government of India Tourist Office, 
15-B, The Mall, Varanasi (Banaras Cantt.) .. 4189 


Government of India Tourist Office, 
2, Andrews Building (Top Floor), 


Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bangalore-1 is 4505 
Government of India Tourist Office, 

Willingdon Island, Cochin . ee WDI/45 | 
Government of India Tourist Office, ; 
Ajit Mansions, Nehru Road, Darjeeling e 50 


Government of India Tourist Office, _ 


_ Rajasthan State HS Te uy TBR ARY. 2200 


Re.  Andindle8, Hhaaa (M) ist Office, 


Plot No. 5, ha * Bhopal Me 649 


